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HE Administration programme for reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet and other executive de- 
partments of the Government, which was submitted 
to the last Congress toward the close of its session, 
presents in general an enlightened and practical 
plan. If adopted it should result in great simpli- 
fication, increased efficiency, and important econo- 


and unprejudiced service at a low cost, they are 
fitting themselves in the best possible school to 
serve their country when the emergency comes.: 
One has only to cite the case of General Goethals 
and the Panama Canal to illustrate the point. On 
the other hand picture the quality of engineers 
which the Department of the Interior would be 











mies. There is one fea- 
ture of it, however, to 
which we cannot give our 
approval. This is the 
provision contained in 
the following paragraph: 


The non-military engineer- 
ing activities of the War De- 
partment, including the board 
of engineers for rivers and 
harbors, the district and divi- 
sion engineer offices ... are 
transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. 


If this means that the 
engineering work hither- 
to performed by Army 
engineers is hereafter to 
be turned over to civilian 
engineers employed by 
the Department of the 
Interior, the result is al- 
most certain to be disas- 
trous. At present the 
Government has at its 
command the services of 
a large staff of splendidly 
trained engineers, men 
who graduated at the 
head of their classes in a 
great institution. Not 
only are they serving for 








The Liberal League 


HE movement for the organization of The Liberal 
League, of which announcement was made in 
our last issue, is proceeding apace. It is still 

too early to give a detailed account of the proposed or- 
ganization and the names of its sponsors, -but it may be 
stated here that a number of distinguished and public- 
spirited men are devoting themselves to the working out 
of a programme on which all the best elements of our 
citizenship can wholeheartedly unite in a concerted effort 
to improve political conditions in our country and arrest 
certain harmful tendencies which, as is obvious to most 
thoughtful people, menace our representative democracy. 

At the present time we are permitted to publish a 
declaration of principles, which, although not in final 
form, will serve to make clear the general purposes of 
the proposed organization. 


Declaration of Principles 


The time has eome 

1. To renew and build up respect for law. 

2. To halt the tendency of government interference 
in every domain of life. 

3. To maintain individualism. 

4. To rescue our government from the domination 
of organized minorities working in the inter- 
est of special groups or classes. 

5. To assert the right and duty of the people’s rep- 
resentatives to vote according to their own 
judgment and conviction. 

6. To prevent destructive waste in government ad- 
ministration by the use of scientific methods, 
illustrated by the national budget. 

This tentative declaration is full of meat and may 
serve as a basis for a helpful discussion among our read- 
ers. We hope at an early date to place before them the 
completed programme and an invitation from the spon- 
ae wet participate vigorously in making it a potent force 
or good. 








able to employ at the sal- 
aries allowed, political 
engineers.’ inferior — in 
ability and susceptible to: 
influences of the sort only 
too prevalent in projects: 
undertaken at the public 
expense. 


NOTHER group of 
well-meaning but 
pitifully misinformed 
women have called on 
Secretary Hughes to pre- 
sent a plea for the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and the Secre- 
tary has again made the 
issue plain in an answer 
so clear, so logical, and so 
firmly grounded on facts 
as to leave no room for 
further discussion. It 
was a happy coincidence 
that on the same day the 
news of the Soviet perse- 
cution of the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party in Rus- 
sia; the revolutionary 
tactics exposed in the 








less than one-fourth what engineers of equal 
training and ability ordinarily receive in civil 
life, but their position renders them inde- 
pendent of local politics and untrammeled in 
the exercise of their judgment on projects 
of public works. While thus rendering efficient 


trial of William Z. Foster and his companions at 


St. Joseph, Michigan; and the story of Soviet fraud 
and trickery in connection with a concession in 
Siberia—the collapse of the Kuzbas industrial col- 
ony, all amply confirm the soundness of Mr. 
Hughes’s position. 











VEN more timely than these confirmatory re- 

ports is the letter which Mr. Archibald E. 
Stevenson has addressed to Senator Borah in reply 
toe his recent speech demanding Soviet recognition. 
In this speech Mr. Borah dwelt upon the historical 
precedent of the recognition of the Revolutionary 
Government of France by President Washington, 
and remarked that at that time the Committee of 
Public Safety, a group of nine men, was in control 
of France with unlimited power of life and death in 
their hands. His evident intent was to indicate the 
parallel between the Government of Robespierre 
and the Government of Lenin, and to draw the con- 
clusion that having recognized the one we should 
recognize the other. Mr. Stevenson pertinently 
calls Mr. Borah’s attention to the fact that had he 
read his history a little further he would have 
found that this act of recognition proved a most 
disastrous and costly error and should serve as a 
solemn warning not to make a similar mistake in 
the case of Russia. The diplomatic immunities 
which the French Ambassador, Genet, received 
enabled him to carry on a wide-spread propaganda 
and intrigue that gravely threatened the existence 
of our young republic, by stirring up domestic in- 
surrections and very nearly precipitating foreign 
war. Mr. Stevenson might have gone a step fur- 
ther and pointed out that Senator Borah is himself 
the type of politician that Genet and his successor 
successfully attracted to the cause which they rep- 
resented and in pursuit of which they were ready to 
overthrow this Government. The recognition of 
France in the days of the Terror, so far from being 
a precedent for the recognition of Soviet Russia, 
should be regarded as a costly lesson and a 
warning. 


HE State Legislature of Oklahoma has brought 

in a bill to examine and license editors,* re- 
porters, and others handling copy for the news- 
paper press. The American Bar Association is 
considering a code of ethics for judges. Regula- 
tionitis is one of the obvious symptoms of acute 
progressivism, and we live in daily expectation of 
codes of ethics for ministers of the gospel and 
licenses for blacksmiths. We have reasonable hope 
that we shall continue to progress backwards until 
we reach the perfect social state of France before 
the Revolution, with inspectors of sucking pigs. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope that we shall get to 
the condition of Peru under the Incas, when every 
ninth man was an official of the Government, regu- 
jating his neighbors. To be sure, Herbert Spencer 
thought that Peru, regulated into infantile paraly- 
sis, went down like a house of cards before the 
robust individualists of Spain, but Spencer was a 
reactionary individualist. He is quite out of fash- 
ion now, and serves him right. When a person can 
sit on the fence and whittle and project a complete 
system of society out of his own great heart, he can 
snap his fingers at historians and philosophers. It 
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would be impertinent to enter into a consideration 
of the relations of regulation and liberty. Let 
regulation thrive! 


CURIOUS slip was made in the last number 

of The Independent when, in an editorial 
paragraph, L. Q. C. Lamar was referred to as hav- 
ing been a Senator from Georgia, instead of Missis- 
sippi. Presumably the error arose from a momen- 
tary confusion of thought caused by the circum- 
stance that, although Lamar was a Mississippian 
throughout his public career, he was born and edu- 
cated in Georgia, and admitted to the Georgia bar, 
of which his father was a distinguished member. 


66 HAT the public wants” is a phrase which 

many a theatrical manager and many an 
editor have called to their assistance when taxed 
for doing something daring. Today the front page 
cf New York dailies outdoes the Police Gazette or 
Town Topics in their palmiest days. The public, it 
seems, must have scandal and must have it quick— 
hence the display on the front page. Now it is 
probably true that, if an overnight referendum on 
this question could be taken, the public would urge 
editors to continue their present practice. If a 
campaign of education were carried on for, say, 
six months, we doubt whether the result of the vote 
would be the same. Editors surely know that, as 
things are, they are the great shapers of public 
opinion and taste. They have it in their power to 
set up habits of mind in their readers. Before the 
war—during which flaming headlines were natural- 
ly in order—the New York Times built up a mag- 
nificent following without resort to immoderate type 
or to pictures. Sheer excellence could be made to 
pay. Unfortunately most newspapers are con- 
ducted on the principle that what one paper fur- 
nishes must be furnished by all in order not to lose 
readers. The result at present is a mad scramble 
for salacious incident, the excuse being that the 
public wants it. 


HE most effective way to halt the progress of 
Anglo-American good feeling, which all of us 
ought to wish to promote, is to imitate English 
speech and manners. It is indeed a question 
whether Anglomania is not a greater menace to 
international friendship than Anglophobia. An in- 
stance is furnished by one of the plays now running 
in New York, which would be too trivial to mention 
were it not symptomatic. In “You and I,” a young . 
American, the son of a soap manufacturer, con- 
tinually addresses his father as “old dear” and his 
mother as “old precious.” Absurdity reaches its 
peak when he says, “I say, old precious, it’s awfully 
swanky.” The fact that the author is youthful, 
being a student in Professor Baker’s dramatic 
course at Harvard, might explain this silly exuber- 
ance; but, in the circumstances, it is likely to be 
regarded as “the way they have at Old Harvard.” 
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Presidential Bees 


HE buzzing of presidential bees in Washing- 
T ton during the past few months has indi- 
cated a swarm too large for the hive. It 
reached a point, indeed, where nearly everyone who 
could get himself on the front page seemed to feel 
that he was worthy to be considered as a candidate 
and acted accordingly. Washington is not without 
a sense of humor, and the jealousies and petty in- 
trigues to which this mania for candidacy gave rise 
were responsible for many a hearty laugh. The 
so-called Progressive group was by long odds the 
most prolific in aspirants: they were likened to an 
army of major-generals with no rank and file. 
Then came the unexpected announcement by At- 
torney-General Daugherty that President Harding 
would be a candidate to succeed himself. He did 
not say in so many words that Mr. Harding would 
seek the nomination, but such was the general inter- 
pretation. It had been felt by many that the Presi- 
dent would voluntarily retire after a single term; 
that he was weary of the strain and would welcome 
a return to private life. His intimate friends were 
sure that his decision would not be governed by con- 
siderations of personal ambition. But the logic of 
the situation seems to demand that he accept the 
nomination and go before the people on his policies 
and his record. He has had few loyal friends and 


many outspoken opponents in his own party. The 
latter have criticized and opposed his policies at 
every turn. For the Republican Party to nominate 
any of his critics would be to repudiate its own 


record. In other words the party must stand or 
fall on that record. 

This does not mean that all the other aspirants 
have gracefully withdrawn. There are a number 
of the radicals and pseudo-radicals who, having se- 
cured control of the Republican organization in 
their own States through the hocus-pocus of the 
direct primary on their personal platforms, are 
convinced that if Harding is renominated he will 
be defeated. With them are a certain group of dis- 
gruntled conservatives, and together they are 
sounding out leaders in various parts of the country 
with a view to launching Johnson and Roosevelt 
as the Republican ticket. On the face of it this 
looks like a joke, especially in view of the close rela- 
tions between Johnson and Hearst, but several im- 
portant Senators appear to have fallen in with the 
plan, and in the present state of disrupted party 
organization and confused public opinion anything 
might happen. 

It is needless to say that neither La Follette nor 
Borah favors this move—there is nothing in it for 
them. La Follette has been the subject of a vigor- 
ous union labor campaign, but does not seem to be 
getting on. Borah, despite his extraordinary clev- 
erness in getting into the news continually, is un- 
able to make people take him seriously. He can 


assemble crowds of alien reds in any large city to 
hear him rant about free speech or Soviet recogni- 
tion, but it doesn’t “buy” him anything with the 
people who vote. He has the warm support of the 
New York World and New Republic, and might be‘ 
elected on the Republican ticket if Republicans 
were enjoined from voting. 

Far more interesting is the so-called Hays-Har- 
vey movement, about which much gossip is circulat- 
ing, though this aims at 1928 rather than 1924. It 
appears that Will Hays has long cherished the am- 
bition to be President and laid his plans to get the 
nomination while he was Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. It is even asserted that 
an undue portion of the large campaign fund was 
expended by him prior to the convention in promot- 
ing his own candidacy. Closely joined with him in 
this was Colonel Harvey, and, although at the last 
moment the latter made a quick switch to Harding, 
none of the insiders was fooled. Now it is rumored 
that Harvey is not likely to remain much longer at 
the Court of St. James’s but is planning to return 
and revive Harvey’s Weekly, and _ incidentally 
manipulate the Hays campaign. It is said that 
these two worthies count on having opened to them 
the purses of three exceedingly rich men to finance 
their enterprise. What lends strength to this rumor 
is that so astute an observer as Mark Sullivan 
should report in all seriousness that it was pro- 
posed to put Hays at the head of the Republican 
National Committee to run the Harding campaign 
with Harvey as his right-hand man. Publicity, 
however, is likely to kill this nascent boom. 

In many quarters it is believed that the Demo- 
crats have an excellent chance of winning the next 
election. And so they would have were they not 
almost as much disorganized as the Republicans. 
Apparently the outstanding candidate is McAdoo. 
Certainly he has been in the game longer and has 
devoted more effort to it than anyone else. No one 
not connected with the Treasury or the Railroad Ad- 
ministration during Wilson’s term of office can real- 
ize the extent to which he used the conduct of these 
departments for advertising himself at public ex- 
pense. But somehow he never seemed to win public 
confidence or make the people at large believe in 
his honesty and sincerity. While he undoubtedly 
won a large body of railroad workers by largess 
from the public purse, the calamitous failure of his 
management of the roads disgusted a far larger 
number of people. 

A strong candidate, who recalls the traditions of 
the better days of the Democratic Party, is Oscar 
Underwood, of Alabama. Sane, sound, conservative, 
he would make a formidable candidate if he re- 
ceived the nomination. But the theory is that the 
South is Democratic anyway, and therefore a can- 
didate must be chosen from the North to gain 
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additional votes. Another strong candidate would 
be Governor Smith, of New York. He is a Catholic 
by faith and it is usually held by politicians that 
this is an insurmountable obstacle. We doubt if 
this is entirely true today, but politicians are a 
timid lot and will hesitate to risk it. Ex-Governor 
Cox, of Chio, would not be displeased if the nom- 
ination came his way and he could probably round 
up a fair showing of delegates, but he could hardly 
be considered a strong candidate either on his 
record in the last campaign or on his utterances 
since that time. 

In the Democratic background looms up the 
extraordinary figure of Henry Ford. Were it not 
for the legend that has been built up around his 
name, the talk of his candidacy would sound like 
a huge joke. He is a man with the mentality of a 
young boy, incredibly ignorant, with a certain 
native shrewdness, upon whom Fortune has smiled 
with uncounted millions. He is surrounded by 
some clever men who “sell” him one idea after an- 
other as an outlet for his vast income. Already 
the Ford legend has been built up all over the Mid- 
dle West. This legend pictures him as the farmer’s 
friend, the railroad wizard, the antagonist of Wall 
Street, and a lot of other things which he is not. 
But he publishes the Dearborn Independent with 
its enormous circulation and he has a sales agency 
system that reaches nearly every hamlet in the 
country. It is, therefore, within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, though not of probability, that the Demo- 
crats, in view of a situation that might arise as a 
result of the Republican convention, might feel im- 
pelled to utilize the Ford legend, the Ford organi- 
zation, and the Ford millions in the fight. 

The next campaign is too far in the future to 
hazard a guess as to its result. Many things may 
happen in the meantime. At the present. time 
there is little doubt that after a period of partial 
eclipse, Mr. Harding is slowly but surely gaining 
in public esteem. His unsensational achievements 
are winning recognition and if prosperity contin- 
ues Republican chances will be good. But it is pos- 
sible that change in the economic situation and an 
unsatisfactory outcome of foreign policy might 
work a complete reversal. Politics is a great game, 
and at all events among the Presidential bees there 
are few drones. 


Must Oil Bring War? 


ETROLEUM has come to occupy an extraor- 

P dinary place in human economy. Twenty- 
five years ago the oil industry was already 
important, but gasoline was practically a waste 
product and no one dreamed that in a brief space 
civilization would become dependent on it. So large 
a factor has oil now become in all the complex proc- 
esses of industrial life, as fuel, as lubricant, and as 
direct power through the internal combustion en- 


gine, that it would be difficult to conceive of the 
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modern world going on without it. Yet petroleum 
is a natural resource which so far as we now know 
is strictly limited. At an earlier period oil pro- 
ducers, whose kerosene had displaced sperm oil, 
sought to open up markets abroad. Today there is 
no longer difficulty in selling oil; the problem is to 
find new sources of supply. 

The United States is the greatest producer of 
oil in the world, and it is likewise the greatest 
consumer. While we have been exporting huge 
auantities of petroleum products—we produce 70 
per cent. of the world’s consumption—we have like- 
wise been using them at a tremendous rate. It is 
estimated that in twenty-five years our reserves 
will be exhausted. Meanwhile the whole world is 
being prospected for fresh sources of supply and 
oil has become perhaps the chief subject of interna- 
tional rivalry. The war brought out in bold relief 
the world’s dependence on oil for industry and 
transportation ; industrial nations fully realize that 
its possession is a matter of life and death to them. 

Now, it happens that next to the United States 
the two largest oil fields are Mexico and Russia, and 
that in both Bolshevism has not only killed oil pro- 
duction but brought about conditions which breed 
international complications. The character of 
these complications and the dangers that are in- 
herent in the situation are well illustrated by the 
Genoa Conference. The public was led to believe 
that this Conference was called in order to arrive 
at a general settlement of European problems. In 
reality it was part of a plan developed by Mr. Lloyd 
George in the interest of certain British oil inter- 
ests. The proposition was to bring about the recog- 


' nition of Soviet Russia. This would ipso facto 


legalize the Soviet confiscation of all the oil prop- 
erties of Russia, and in return the Soviet Govern- 
ment was to conclude a deal to turn them over to 
an English concern. As a further inducement ex- 
tensive credits were to be extended to the Soviets. 
It was a pretty scheme and might have worked out 
if our Government had been less wary. But Mr. 
Hughes dropped a bombshell into the conference 
by asserting the open door policy, and the plan 
came to naught. Later the owners of practically 
all the oil properties of Russia gathered in Paris 
and made an agreement among themselves which 
finally put an end to the Lloyd George-Soviet plans. 

The lesson is plain. Oil is a commodity neces- 
sary to all and the supply is limited. Nothing more 
calamitous can be imagined than an armed struggle 
for possession of the remaining sources of supply. 
The cost of that struggle would be infinitely greater 
than the value of all the oil remaining in the world 
and it would probably wreck civilization in the bar- 
gain. Yet such is the rivalry engendered and such 
the fear of being left behind, that enlightened na- 
tions, following the cutthroat tactics of earlier days 
in other rivalries such as those for colonies and for 
markets, seem inclined to take exactly the course 
likely to lead to war, as Lloyd George did at Genoa. 
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Unless a new way can be found, unless a method 

can be agreed upon for utilizing the remaining oil 
reserves to the best advantage of all by interna- 
tional agreement, armed conflict is practically cer- 
‘tain. There is no graver problem in the world to- 
day. One great step toward a solution has already 
been taken. This step was the Washington Con- 
ference. It did not deal with oil, even remotely, but 
it set a standard for a certain sort of international 
agreement based upon justice, fair play, and mutual 
good faith that points the way. If President Hard- 
ing will summon an oil conference and imbue it 
with the same spirit which actuated the Washing- 
ton Conference, it may avail to avert the danger 
before it is too late. Surely, with the lesson of the 
last war fresh in their minds, and a vivid concep- 
tion of the inevitable result if present methods 
continue, the statesmen of the world could scarcely 
neglect the opportunity to safeguard the future. 
It would indeed be a sad commentary on present- 
day statesmanship if ‘it should prove unequal to the 
task of allocating fairly a natural resource to the 
use of all, instead of precipitating a struggle in 
which this very commodity would serve as an in- 
strument of self-destruction. 


The Great God Economics 


T is not so long since political liberty was the 
| most prized of our possessions. A generation 
ago every schoolboy read with tremendous 
pride the history of the struggle, from Magna 
Charta down, by which the people set to work to 
win their freedom. The subsequent founding of 
this nation, creating a real democracy, seemed the 
choicest chapter in history. The breadth, the splen- 
did purpose which went to the framing of the Con- 
stitution, the checks and balances by which the in- 
dividual was guaranteed a large measure of free 
initiative were there for any one to see. On the 
whole, democracy was seen, a generation ago, to 
have done pretty well by the average citizen, in 
spite of a few drawbacks. 

All this is changed now. Political liberty is a 
puny thing compared with the latest conception of 
fertile minds—a rare brand of economic independ- 
ence. If this new ideal were the instrument of 
straight-out socialism, we should know better 
where we stand. It is not. The great majority of 
the persons who are noisily advocating it today take 
every opportunity to deny that they are in any 
way committed to socialist doctrines. Their sole 
object is to remove the conditions under which 
people suffer hardships, and, if the corrective hap- 
pens to be economic, why that is by reason of the 
times in which we live. 

It is easy now to see how the present great 
humanitarian movement came to be so obsessed by 
economic theory. About ten years ago certain 
zealots convinced us that there was only one way to 
look at life, and that was through an economic in- 
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terpretation of history. Past events were meaning- 
less until the economics of each situation had been 
deciphered. The vogue was tremendous, and with 
it came a growing belief that nothing in the present 
and future mattered but economics. Set up this 
attitude in a democracy like ours, and there is likely 
to be trouble. We all know what happened. Be- 
fore long we were made to see that the goal of our © 
Republic was “industrial democracy.” It was a 
fine phrase, which was just vague enough and glow- 
ing enough to win adherents. At first it was 
thought to mean a greater share in the management 
of business upon the part of the laborers. The ten- 
dency had been in that direction anyhow and a 
slogan was all that was needed, it seemed, to bring 
it into general practice. But soon it was apparent 
that the advocates of industrial democracy had in 
mind something closely approaching the Soviet. 
They would not admit it, of course, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that they have always shown the most 
tender regard for the Russian experiment and even 
today insist that if Russia had received a fair deal 
from the rest of the world, she would have been 
successful. 

From another quarter these enthusiasts received 
help and comfort—the professional humanitarians. 
The latter were on the lookout for underdogs. Con- 
vinced that the world was upside down, they be- 
lieved that committees and organizations could help 
the “plain people”—their favorite term—to assert 
their rights and reverse the social order. They, 
too, needed a weapon and quickly decided to join 
hands with the economic reformers. 

More recently these ranks have been strength- 
ened by the religious reformers who have turned 
their churches into forums given over entirely to 
discussions of the minimum wage, working hours, 
etc. 

Now if these three groups were honestly laboring 
in behalf of the plain person wherever found, their 
zeal might be commended in spite of any incidental 
mischief done. But they are in reality playing 
directly into the hands of one or another of power- 
ful minorities already so deeply intrenched as to 
impair the workings of our democracy. First and 
foremost, they took up with organized labor, in- 
cluding the I. W. W. Now they have cast in their 
lot with the farmer bloc. Why were they working 
for the industrials before thinking about the 
farmers? Because the former were organized and 
the latter until recently not. Organized labor, 
under the spur of rash leaders, might commit vio- 
lence and disregard the law, yet these reformers 
had not a word of admonition to utter. The main 
thing in their eyes was that here was a nucleus 
which was to develop into a brotherhood of man 
possessed of comfortable living conditions. Shirk- 
ing of work, breaking of contracts were as naught 
in the big idea of brotherly love, three square meals 
a ‘day, and at least a Ford in every family. 

Last Fourth of July President Harding, thinking 
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especially, no doubt, of the railroad strike, made a 
ringing statement, “An American has the right to 
work without any other’s leave.” It embodies a 
principle which, in these days of labor unions and 
strikes, would be hard to enforce without consid- 
erable adjustment to present conditions. Yet it is 
a democratic principle which must appeal to all 
true Americans. It is mentioned here because it 
brings to mind a former set of conditions which are 
rooted in the strength of this nation. What made 
America great, chief among many things, was a 
combination of freedom and restraint on the part 
of her citizens. We are speaking now not of the 
few who in devious ways became rich, but of the 
plain man whom the new reformers profess to have 
so much at heart. The plain American got on be- 
cause he was resourceful and had room enough in 
which to exercise his resourcefulness, and because 
by accepting responsibility and creditably filling 
positions of trust he made himself respected in his 
community. Self-reliance and initiative gave zest 
to the competition which he carried on with other 
men. 

Compare this older picture with that which re- 
formers would paint for us today—one in which 
organizations of workingmen must be granted all 
their demands, regardless of how they conduct 
themselves, for the sole reason that the world owes 
every man a competence. Every man? Do labor 
unions and the farmer bloc include in their ranks 
all Americans needing assistance? The attitude of 
our new reformers would be: ridiculous if it were 
not so mischievous. Here they are working to 
revolutionize the conditions under which this na- 
tion waxed strong all for the sake of a few power- 
ful minorities that can be counted upon to look out 
for themselves. Meanwhile the “average” Ameri- 
can—the plain man for whom the reformers osten- 
sibly set forth on their crusade—is miserably de- 
serted, and left cynically to wonder about this new 
God of the Universe—Economics. 


The New Turkey 


HE Turks claim our friendship and approval. 
T' “Look us over,” they insist, “and note how 
the New Turkey does you the honor of imi- 
tation.” An intelligent Turk might address us as 
follows: 
“You had your 1776, with its Declaration of Inde- 


pendence; we had our 1920 with its National Pact. © 


There were no strings attached to your independ- 
ence and sovereignty, and there are none attached 
to ours. You chucked the tea into Boston Harbor, 
and we chucked the capitulations into the Bosporus. 

“You were the first to separate Church and State, 
and we were about to follow suit when we took 
note of a little change in your arrangements, a par- 
tial reversion to the old order; so we kept the 
Caliph with a status corresponding to that of your 
Mr. W. H. Anderson. 
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“Corresponding to your Americanization, we 
have our Turkification; but here we follow you at 
a little distance, for we have not been able to rid 
ourselves of a slight tincture of modesty. We hope 
to do so in time and to become one hundred per 
cent. Turkish. 

.“We have, to be sure, no Ku Klux Klan, but we 
have our Committee of Union and Progress, with a 
similar programme and similar achievements. 
With the addition of a suitable ceremonial and rig- 
marole, the C. U. P. willbe as like the Klan as pea 
to pea. 

“We can’t boast any such masterpieces as the 
Herrin affair; but it cannot be denied that in the 
art of massacre our total achievement is creditable. 
Shakespeare towers above all other dramatists; 
but, Shakespeare apart, the Hellenic drama is su- 
perior to the Elizabethan. 

“It has to be admitted that there is no Turkish 
Billy Sunday or Rev. Straton, but together our 
Howling Dervishes make almost as much noise, and 
the new régime will require them to howl louder. 

“You will say that in the ordinary ways of peace 
life is much safer in Turkey than in the United 
States of America. Alas! this is true and candor 
requires the admission that it seems likely to re- 
main so. The practice of Islam cannot be made 
to consist with murder on your grand scale, and 
we have been too poor to buy automobiles. But 
with restoration of trade, we may expect an influx 
of Fords, and our immemorial brigandage may 
patriotically bustle itself to keep pace with the tre- 
mendous development of that profession in your 
country. 

“The Turk has inclined to polygamy, whereas the 
American imputes to himself monogamy for a vir- 
tue. Imitation here will lag for a space; but it 
should be pointed out that the difference is more 
apparent than real. Merely the Turk will not de- 
grade his mistresses and prefers agglomeration to 
series, being too generous to disavow an old 
romance when entertaining a new one. However, 
the Turkish women have taken their destiny into 
their own hands and spurn the ‘most-favored sex’ 
treatment; their status will soon differ little from 
that of American women, and the right of every 
Turkish woman to a fur coat and to a yearly allow- 
ance of two permanent waves and twelve hats 
will probably be incorporated in our fundamental 
law. 

“A careful inspection will show that the imita- 
tion extends itself to sundry minor matters. For 
example: our new-Government has created a tariff 
wall as high as the American; and our daily press 
is quite as mendacious, scandal-mongering, and 
superficial as that of New York or Chicago. 

“To conclude: In order to extend and improve 
the imitation, a commission of the most eminent 
Turks is now in America making an intensive study 
of your American arts of cant, buncombe, politics, 
plumbing, and uplift.” 
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The Voter’s Busy Day 


By William A. Robinson 


of men and parties, but in a majority of the 

States is the occasion for rendering a popular 
verdict on a great variety of propositions, constitutional 
and constatutory. The voter last November had not 
only to decide whether Mr. X was likely to make a 
dignified United States senator, Mr. Y an honest gov- 
ernor, Mr. Z an efficient township constable; but if he 
lived in California and did his duty through to the 
bitter end, he had to decide if section 72 of Referred 
Bill No. 5 secured proper safeguards against the intru- 
sive hotel bedbug, or whether section 59 should have 
required a six-inch door sill in boiler rooms instead 
of only four. 

The submission of constitutional amendments to 
popular vote has long been a regular feature of Ameri- 
can polity. Our whole theory of government has 
emphasized popular sovereignty. The excessive length 
of State constitutions, due to a mass of statutory mate- 
rial incorporated in what was once fundamental law, 
hag made the process in many States merely a per- 
functory correction of detail. Few of several score 
amendments voted on last fall dealt with changes in the 
structure or principles of government. Wisconsin 
accepted an amendment authorizing a five-sixths verdict 
by juries in civil cases, and defeated another permitting 
sheriffs to “succeed themselves.” Several States voted 
on amendments authorizing salary increases for legis- 
lators and other State officials. Present payments are 
often ridiculously inadequate because the rate of pay 
was put on a constitutional basis at a time when the 
purchasing power of the dollar was considerably higher 
than at present. Furthermore, the voter has shown 
in the past the disagreeable habit of rejecting all pro- 
posals for higher pay, and repeated this performance 
in New York, North Carolina, Utah, Missouri, and 
Washington. South Dakota defeated a sensible amend- 
ment authorizing the Legislature, by a two-thirds vote, 
to fix the salaries of all State officers. 

The relation of the State to its subdivisions gives 
rise to a larger number of amendments than any other 
topic. Pennsylvania approved a proposal to broaden 
the scope of home-rule charter-making for municipali- 
ties. Wisconsin rejected a proposal to allow munici- 
palities to incur bonded indebtedness above the ordi- 
nary limit for the acquisition of public utilities. 
Michigan defeated an amendment allowing munici- 
palities, under authorization of the Legislature, to 
exercise the right of excess condemnation in public 
improvements.. A similar proposal was defeated two 
years ago. The possession of this power would 
undoubtedly assist many American cities in the plan- 
ning schemes now appearing in such numbers. 

There were, in general, few proposals to increase 
State functions, but South Dakota defeated two amend- 
ments of this type. One authorized the State to engage 
in the banking business, an interesting project in view 
of the recent experiences of her sister State to the 
North. Another would have allowed the manufacture 
and sale of hydro-electric power by the State. Several 


[er biennial election is today not only a contest 


Canadian provinces claim to be making a success of 
similar enterprises. Minnesota authorized the Legis- 
lature to enact a rural credits law. California rejected. 
a bill authorizing acquisition of all undeveloped water 
power by the State. 

Taking last year’s amendments as a whole, there is 
brought forcibly to mind Mr. Root’s criticism of “these 
modern Constitutions which are filled with specific pro- 
visions limiting and directing the Legislature in every 
direction . . . an expression of distrust in representa- 
tive government.” It seems a vast waste of energy 
to: put the whole ponderous Constitution-making 
machinery in motion to effect the minor changes listed 
on many of this year’s ballots. 

Two years ago the soldiers’ bonus appeared in half a 
dozen States. Last year Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Mon- 
tana, and Oklahoma voted on bond issues for the purpose 
of paying “adjusted compensation,” and California, on 
an issue for the purpose of assisting veterans’ home- 
building and _ land-settlement projects. All were 
approved. It will be interesting to see whether these 
results will have any effect on Congressional action. 
State debts have been mounting rapidly in recent years, 
but the voter in most cases has shown no hesitancy in 
piling the burden still higher. It is of some interest 
to note that the Washington poll tax, levied on all adults 
to assist in meeting the bonus charges in that State, 
proved so unpopular that at the head of last year’s 
ballot appeared an initiative measure calling for its 
repeal. This was the only such measure adopted. 
Nobody offered a painless tax, unless the single-tax 
measure on the Oregon ballot came under that category, 
and landowners did not apparently so consider it, as it 
was decisively rejected. 

In view of the present financial situation in State and 
local governments, there is special interest attached to 
revenue measures. In 1920, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Minnesota rejected income-tax\amendments. Last 
year Colorado, Utah, Michigan, and Oregon followed 
their example. An income-tax clause also contributed 
to the defeat of the new Illinois Constitution. In most 
cases it was proposed in these amendments to allow the 
classification of property for purposes of taxation, and 
Ohio defeated this proposition when it appeared as a 
separate amendment. Classification has long been 
anathema to the rural voter, although it is known every- 
where that intangibles are practically untaxed under 
present general property tax laws. 

Turning from constitutional amendments proper to 
statutory referenda, last year’s ballots contain consider- 
able material of interest. Two measures having some 
controversial characteristics in common were found in 
Nebraska and Massachusetts. In the Western State, 
the so-called “right-to-work law” prohibiting picketing 
and defining unlawful interference with the right to 
work was referred from the Legislature to the elec- 
torate on petition of over fifty thousand voters, but 
adopted after a sharp contest. The Massachusetts 
measure providing for the suability of unincorporated 
organizations was, like the Nebraska measure, bitterly 
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attacked by organized labor. It at least offered an 
opportunity for a widespread discussion of certain 
phases of the present-day labor movement, and its 
defeat by less than one thousand in a total vote of over 
six hundred thousand would indicate that even in a 
highly industrialized State a vast number are opposed 
to special privilege for favored groups. 

The Legislatures at an early period showed an inclina- 
tion to pass decisions on the liquor question to the elec- 
torate, and it still appears on the ballot. California 
voted favorably on a measure declaring unlawful, under 
State law, all the acts prohibited by the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead act, and providing that 
State enforcement regulations hereafter shall conform 
automatically to changes in the federal laws. It is 
expected that Federal courts will be relieved of con- 
siderable business by this act. An Ohio constitutional 
amendment, on the other hand, provided that no bever- 
age containing 2.75 per cent. or less of alcohol should be 
considered an intoxicant, although consumption of the 
same on the premises where sold was forbidden. In 
view of Federal decisions it is obvious that the passage 
of this amendment would have been a mere gesture 
against prohibition enforcement. Its advocates un- 
doubtedly felt that success would lend considerable 
strength to the anti-prohibition fdrces, and its decisive 
defeat has given great encouragement to the “drys” in 
all parts of the country. The contest on the Massachu- 
setts prohibition enforcement act was generally con- 
sidered the same as that in Ohio, “wet” and “dry” 
factions being anxious for success because of its moral 
value. Its defeat has been considered as counteracting 
the “dry” victory in Ohio. 

Another group of measures having something in 
common, in so far as they put disagreeable decisions up 
to the voter, included a South Dakota measure repealing 
the present Sunday observance law, the Massachusetts 
moving-picture censorship proposal, a Nevada measure 
making divorce more difficult, and an initiative bill in 
Montana whose innpcuous title, “Providing Assistance 
for Fairs Conducting Agricultural and Live Stock Exhi- 
bitions,” covered the real intention to permit pari- 
mutuel betting at the race tracks of State and county 
fairs. All were defeated. 

In States where the initiative and referendum have 
become familiar instruments there are apt to be meas- 
ures of local interest, pushed by energetic partisans 
or more or less fanatical groups. Such are the chiro- 
practic and osteopathic codes on the California ballot, 
which were urged as necessary because of alleged preju- 
dice of the State medical examiners toward drugless 
healing. Although similar measures were rejected on 
several occasions in previous years, the voters finally 
gave their approval. In Colorado and California a 
somewhat silly anti-vivisection measure met deserved 
defeat, and in Washington the voters rejected a measure 
forbidding compulsory vaccination in the public schools. 

The California voter had the heaviest duty. An 
examination shows that his ballot contained fourteen 
constitutional amendments submitted by the Legisla- 
ture, eight submitted by initiative, three legislative and 
three initiative bills, and two bonding proposals—a 
total of thirty propositions, the text of which fills more 
than a hundred octavo pages of small print. Seven 
amendments, four initiative measures, one bond issue, 
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and one referendum measure were carried. There may 
be some educational advantage in submitting these 
measures to popular discussion and vote, but it would be 
interesting to know how many are actually qualified 
to pass on the merits of highly technical measures like 
the Housing Act or the Land Franchise Taxation Bill. 

Some years ago Governor Norbeck, of South Dakota, 
drew considerable attention when he declared that the 
initiative and referendum had proved a disappointment 
to those who had first been ardent advocates and that, 
because of the carelessness in signing petitions, they 
had become weapons in the hands of those against 
whose activities they were expected to guard. That the 
referendum can be as potent in the hands of children 
of darkness as it was expected to be in the hands of the 
children of light is shown in the forced submission by 
referendum petition of the Massachusetts law requir- 
ing that District Attorneys be properly qualified mem- 
bers of the bar, a salutary measure aimed at preventing 
a renewal of the scandalous abuses unearthed in Middle- 
sex and Suffolk counties. In Missouri a reorganization 
of certain State departments was not only blocked by 
referendum petitions—although the proposals were in 
the interest of efficiency and economy—but was defeated 
on reference to the voters. Similar delay was prevented 
in Washington when the Supreme Court held the State 
administrative reorganization law to be “emergency 
legislation.” One Oregon initiative measure has drawn 
widespread attention—a bill proposing, under the title 
of “Compulsory Education,” to compel the attendance 
of all. children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
at public schools, and penalizing parents who send chil- 
dren to other institutions. Such a measure has great 
possibilities of religious and social discord. Oregon 
voters in the past few years had developed the habit 
of voting “no” on everything, but they accepted this 
by about twelve thousand majority. Its constitution- 
ality will have to be further tested, but meanwhile it 
has aroused all friends of parochial and private schools. 

Examining the general situation, there is clearly 
evident a tendency on the voter’s part to vote “no” when 
confronted by miscellaneous proposals of whose real 
meaning he may be doubtful. - Missouri rejected seven- 
teen out of nineteen propositions on the ballot, approv- 
ing only an amendment striking the word “male” from 
the suffrage qualifications and another providing for 
highway maintenance from the proceeds of motor- 
vehicle taxes. California defeated seventeen out of 
thirty. Arizona rejected an entire list of eleven propo- 
sitions, South Dakota all nine on her ballot. Utah, 
Michigan, and Ohio rejected all amendments submitted. 
Washington rejected six out of nine, Colorado eight out 
of ten. Early in December the new Constitution of IIli- 


~ nois was overwhelmingly defeated. 


Certainly it is far from easy to win the approval 
of the voter. Undoubtedly the negative vote repre- 
sents, in many cases, a sensible veto of useless or mis- 
chievous measures sponsored by busybodies, selfish 
interests, or quack “uplifters.” In other cases, oppo- 
sition to a particular proposal or a vague fear that some 
unknown danger lurks beneath the luxurious verbiage 
of a statute or amendment will carry good and bad 
alike to defeat. Certainly a study of these referenda 
shows there is still a place for representative govern- 
ment, and especially for a courageous Legislature. 
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In Devastated Ireland 
: By Stephen Gwynn 


blown up, and I have just been breakfasting 

with three or four other men, one of whom is 
a senator, and therefore expects from day to day to 
hear the same of his abode. It would mean more to 
him than to me, for the place is beautiful and historic 
and has been long in his family. There are reasons 
why it should be selected for destruction. The morn- 
ing’s paper contained accounts of the burning of a large 
mansion in the same county—the second within a week 
in that area—and in neither of these cases had the 
occupants or owners given any cause of offence; they 
were neither journalists, nor senators, nor servants or 
helpers of the Government. My senator friend was, 
however, even more concerned for his railway than for 
his home. He directs the line that serves that country- 
side, and train after train has been derailed or burnt 
or sent driverless under steam to smash what it may 
encounter. Another of our group was a country gentle- 
man living in a very quiet part of the midlands. He 
had just been raided, and his motor taken from him. 
“After all,” he said, “we were lucky. I’ve had the use 
if it till now, and few can say as much!” 

He repeated an interesting conversation with the 
leader of the raiding party, a young man who had 
served through the war in a London regiment and had 
then, I presume, joined the Irish Republican army 
against the British, and had been at first an officer in 
our new National army. My friend asked why he had 
left their service. “No decent man would stay with 
them,” was the answer. Then he was asked what he 
hoped to effect by his present course. “The unity of 
Ireland,” was his answer. The north, he explained, was 
only waiting till the chaos was complete in southern 
Ireland, and then the forces of the Six Counties would 
sweep down on the Twenty-six, supported by British 
levies. Then everybody would have to join to resist 
them. It seemed rather a complicated way of achiev- 
ing the unity and freedom, even if it be supposed that 
the combined National army and Republican bands are 
able to beat back the very considerable forces which 
Ulster could turn out under very skilled leadership, 
with the very great deal of volunteer support which it 
would get from across the Channel. 

This development may come, for in the present state 
of affairs anything may come. But at present the offi- 
cial view of Northern Ireland is that the Irish Govern- 
ment in Dublin is making very determined and credit- 
able efforts to cope with a difficult situation and are 
deserving of all support. It is certainly true that they 
have executed fifty-five persons (officially) since Novem- 
ber; but I cannot myself see that we are any nearer to 
peace and the beginnings of civilization. What is clear 
is this: We are in the same state as was common in 
the Middle Ages, when competing free companies ranged 
Over a country, and occasionally met in encounter. The 
casualties were never alarming. There was no very 
clear dividing line of principles between them and a 
man might always find it convenient to transfer his 
allegiance. But the last thing that either side wanted 
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was peace, for peace meant disbandment. The people 
who wanted peace were the population among whom 
they operated and who found the presence of friendly 
troops only a little less disagreeable than that of the 
enemies, and who, being unarmed, without any assured 
protection, were much disposed to have friends in both 
camps. 

There is this difference. The unarmed people today 
are much more at the mercy of the armed and have much 
less power of sudden resistance. A pitchfork was good 
against lance or bayonet, but is a poor thing to face a 
revolver. More could be done, however, in the way of 
self-defense were it not that people have lost the spirit 
for it. If in self-defense they kill, undoubtedly they 
must flee or be murdered at leisure. 

So destruction goes on practically without let or 
hindrance. Trains are wrecked by a party which 
gathers, perhaps a hundred strong, and spends hours in 
making its preparations, a few miles from a strong 
garrison of troops. Troops are not quick to act on 
intelligence; also they are spied upon and their service 
is probably honeycombed with treachery, as was the 
British when the British were endeavoring to do what 
the Irish Government has in hand today. The wreck- 
ing of houses is a simpler operation and involves less 
organization. Take my own case. A couple of boys 
of eighteen with revolvers strolled about till they met 
a tradesman’s motor van delivering parcels. They held 
up the driver and ordered him to a street where one 
disappeared and in ten minutes came back with a petrol 
tin and two other comrades. They then drove to my 
house in the suburbs, a couple of miles away, about 
four in the afternoon. An unarmed policeman was in 
the road outside but naturally enough saw nothing to 
be alarmed at. They came up the drive to the door; 
two boys got out with the parcel, rang, and when the 
maid opened, put their parcel inside and ordered the 
car to go out to the road. The maids were to get their 
belongings and clear out; and to tell me that this was 
a reprisal for some man whom the Government had 
executed and also for the “non-sympathy” of my articles 
in the press. I do not know if they expected to find 
me at home, but they could easily have ascertained that 
I was out. The daughter of the house arrived on the 
scene and was allowed two minutes to take away a few 
belongings; then she was sent off in one direction while 
the boys rejoined the motor on the road as the house 
went up. The policeman saw the van drive away. 

Obviously the risk is very small to the gentlemen who 
undertake it. It is true that if in its course the com- 
mandeered driver, meeting a party of troops (as he 
must almost certainly have done more than once) had 
run his car into the pavement and faced his risks the 
enterprise was spoilt. But nobody in Ireland is of a 
humor to take such risks: and so we goon. It is noth- 
ing that the lives of ministers are in danger and Presi- 
dent Cosgrave’s house was a natural mark when they 
could not reach himself. But Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
house was destroyed, first by a bomb, and then, when 
it became known that much of the building remained 
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and that valuable pictures by Irish artists had escaped, 
they went back and burnt it out. I suppose no man has 
labored harder to be of service to Ireland than Sir 
Horace Plunkett and he has been lenient in his. view 
of the methods by which Sinn Fein fought its fight. 
Colonel Moore, a distinguished British officer, went a 
good deal further than Sir Horace in support of the 
Irish Republican army; but he also became a senator and 
his home in Mayo is destroyed. It was the home of his 
father, and from it George Henry Moore kept thousands 
of starving people alive in 1840; in the great famine 
none died on his wild remote estate. He threw into 
that abyss of misery the great winnings he had made 
riding a horse of his own breeding over the hardest 
steeplechase course in England. From Moore Hall he 
won County Mayo at an election for the popular cause, 
and from Moore Hall, better still he gave his support 
to the Fenian movement at its birth and was the one 
man of the landlord stock who did so. These things 
have ceased to count. 

There is, I think, an idea moving vaguely but with 
increasing distinctness in the popular mind that this 
campaign of destruction may have its compensating ad- 
vantage for the small Irish landowner. When life 
becomes impossible for the owners of the big houses, 
land will come cheaply into the market—perhaps merely 


ANSAS, like many another State, realizes the grav- 
ity of the situation that arises from the wide- 
spread tendency to waste on the purchase of worthless 
wild-cat securities the resources that ought to go to 
home-building and laying up for a rainy day in ways 
that promise safety and sure returns. Thrift is de- 
manded; thrift and good judgment in investments. 
The cure lies, however, in education and in making 
sound advice easily available. : 

But Kansans are impatient. More than the people 
of any other State they are bent on working out schemes 
and devices for making their fellow-citizens good and 
happy in spite of themselves. The Sunflower State 
is the real hothouse of progress and forcing-bed of 
welfare. The latest creation of these indefatigable 
workers in the vineyard is a compulsory thrift plan, 
which is described,in the following item just received 
from a respected citizen of that State and which should 
be of national interest: 


It is not unusual for Kansas to present novel ideas in 
government or economics and it is entirely in keeping 
with that State’s record that the newest thrift idea 
should be operated there. A group of power and tele- 
phone companies under one management issued on July 
1, 1922, an order that each of the 1,200 employees of 
the companies, including every worker from the presi- 
dent to the humblest lineman, should save and invest in 
a home or in sound securities at least ten per cent. of 
his earnings each month. A report is demanded from 
each employee before the end of the month, stating in 
what way the saving has been invested, and this report 
must be approved by a savings committee composed of 


Compulsory Thrift in Kansas 
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for the trouble of taking. The workmen have also 
the idea of a general] annexation of the plant of capital— 
though I doubt if this goes far. They don’t trust them- 
selves to work the railways or factories; the men on the 
land trust themselves to work any amount of land, or 
at least to put cattle on it. Naturally I do not think 
that this transformation would be good for Ireland. I 
am not sure whether the present Government would be 
wholly averse to ridding Ireland of the elements in it 
which descend from the people to whom property was 
given by Cromwell and by William of Orange, thus 
restoring all property and all power to the descendants 
of the older inhabitants. But I am sure that the Gov- 
ernment desires that property and power should con- 
tinue to exist: they are not Bolshevists in any sense, 
and I think they realize that you cannot drive out a 
whole propertied class without risk to the institution of 
property. Up till now, however, all their action lends 
itself to the view that they would risk much rather than 
allow the class which they consider as alien to regain 
any kind of leadership in the country, or any influence 
in the military forces. They had much sooner have a 
bad army with officers of the new type than a good 
one with officers of the old school. . That is why Ireland 
is today a devastated area. 
Dublin, February 27. 






successful business men. The first six months showed 
that every employee had lived up to the requirement 
and that the total savings had been 13 per cent. of the 
salary list, which amounts to $1,250,000 annually. Thus 
over $81,000 had been saved. The buying of a home 
and the purchase of sound securities, Government 
bonds, etc., made up the larger part of the investments. 
A few were paying off debts incurred before the order 
went in effect. On the whole an earnest effort to live 
up to the plan was evident. Scores of the employees 
had never before laid aside anything and the experience 
had for them an exceptional interest. The company 
employs a man and a woman as welfare workers to 
visit the employees and advise on financial management 
of their affairs. “The employee who shows thrift is 
worth more to us and to himself than one who wastes 
his income,” says the president, C. L. Brown. “If a 
person is not willing to save 10 per cent. of his income 
he must seek another position. If we can instil thrift 
ideas into a group of 1,200 employees it will be worth 
while and help to make good citizens.” 


One balks, however, at the compulsory feature of the 
plan. Suppose it is adopted all over the State. What 
a prospect for millions of little Kansans yet unborn! 
Of course all poverty will disappear and everybody will 
acquire a goodly supply of gilt-edged securities. But 
how dull life will be! As one views the drear prospect 
one cannot help calling to mind the picture of the 
preciously-nurtured little boy in immaculate raiment 
who said wistfully to the austere lady leading him by 
the hand, “Mother, mayn’t I go and make mud-pies with 
the other boys?” 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Domestic Affairs 


The Cost of Our Army of Occupation in Germany 


T is reported that our Government has “accepted in prin- 

ciple” the proposal of the great Allies that we be paid 

the cost of our Army of Occupation in Germany in twelve 

annual instalments from cash payments to be made to the 
Reparations Commission by Germany. 

The French and Belgians are said to be much pleased by 
the reported attitude of our Government in this matter, as 
it may plausibly be construed as indicating that our Gov- 
ernment is interested in the resumption of cash payments 
by Germany, and must therefore hope for success of the 
Franco-Belgian enterprise in the Ruhr, since, if that enter- 
prise fails, resumption of cash pay- 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


ing under the auspices of the La Plata Museum. He claims 
that the fossilization of the skull is of Tertiary sandstone. 
But the skull was discovered in a Pampas deposit, and in 
the case of Pampas deposits it is particularly difficult to 
determine whether particular formations are Tertiary or 
Quarternary. We shall have to rule out for the present 
Dr. Wolf’s Patagonian gentleman; and the same is true of 
the recently discovered St. Ouen (Jersey) skull, which, its 
champions claim, belonged to a chap who lived long before 
Piltdown Man (the Galley Hill fellow)—perhaps a repre- 
sentative of another genus of the Hominide. 

The writer is disposed (provisionally) to recognize four 
genera of the human family: Hesperopithecus (the oldest) ; 
Pithecanthropus; Eoanthropus; and Homo. Of -Genus 

Homo he is disposed to recognize four 





ments by Germany would be highly im- 
probable. To be sure, our Government 
insists that we be paid, whether or no 
Germany makes cash payments, but no 
one entertains the idea that we will in 
fact get any money except out of Ger- 
man payments. 

The above is taken from dispatches 
and is subject to correction on receipt 
of the official report of the negotiations 
between our representative, Mr. Wads- 
worth, and representatives of the great 
Allies, respecting reimbursement to us 
of the costs of our Army of Occupation 
in Germany. 


The Dallas Chap 
A human (or, at any rate, a homini- 
dal) skeleton has been discovered in a 
Pleistocene bed near. Dallas, Texas, in 








species: Rhodesian Man, Heidelberg 
Man, Neanderthal Man, and . Homo 
Sapiens. He awaits with much excite- 
ment further information as to the Pat- 
agonian and St. Ouen persons, and the 
Dallas chap. Was the last-named “man, 
probably of the modern type,” a member 
of Genus Homo, or was he evolved from 
Hesperopithecus? 


Statistics 


In a speech to a convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Cambridge, Mass., 
the other day, Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
President of Cornell University, gave 
out some interesting statistics as fol- 
lows: 

The average length of life in the 
United States is now 56 years; in 1910 
it was 52% years; in 1870 it was about 








a state of fossilization believed by those 
who have examined it to be of the same International. 


41 years: this extraordinary addition of 


degree as that of mammals of the Pleis- Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker of Austin, 15 years to the average life being due 


tocene found in the same bed. Pro- 


Texas, who has been chosen Chair- 
woman of a committee representing 


largely to the researches of Pasteur, his 


fessor MacCurdy, of Yale, is quoted as twenty-five leading women’s organiza- SUccessors, and those inspired by him. 


declaring the bones to “belong to a man, _ tions and eleven million clubwomen 
of the United States; the business of are the New Zealanders, whose average 


this committee being to arrange for se. 
coéperation with the Near East Relief length of life is 60 years. The average 


probably of the modern type.” 
Precisely what Professor MacCurdy 


The longest-lived people in the world 


means by “a man of the modern type” jn aid to Near East child refugees ‘ength in India, on the contrary, is only 


is not clear. 

Anthropologists are fairly well agreed in recognizing 
three genera vf the human family (Hominide) : the extinct 
Pithecanthropus or Javan Ape-Man; the extinct Eoanthro- 
pus or Piltdown Man; and Genus Homo. Of Genus Homo 
three species are generally recognized: the extinct Heidel- 
berg Man, the extinct Neanderthal Man, and Homo Sapiens 
(to which last species all living human beings belong). In 
addition, one has to notice Rhodesian Man (named from 
the skeleton exhumed in 1921 from Broken Hill, in Rhode- 
sia—probably a species of Genus Homo older even than 
Heidelberg Man); and Hesperopithecus haroldcookii. Early 
last year Mr. Harold J. Cook, the geologist, discovered in 
an Upper Pliocene bed of Upper Snake Creek, Nebraska, a 
fossil tooth, which he sent to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. The authorities of the mu- 
seum deduced from the tooth another genus of the human 
family (Hominide) older than the three genera hitherto 
known: Pithecanthropus, Eoanthropus, Homo (Pithecan- 
thropus belongs to the early Pleistocene period). 

One must give passing notice, also, to the skull discov- 
ered the other day in Patagonia by Dr. J. G. Wolf, explor- 


24 years. 

But though medicine has so greatly reduced the death 
rate from infant mortality, tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, etc., there is another story 
to tell about certain “unconquered diseases,” such as cancer 
and diseases of the heart and kidneys, whereof the death 
rate is increasing. 


More Statistics 


The following facts were brought out in the House dis- 
cussion on the amendment to the Debt Funding Act: 

Great Britain’s total debt is above $35,000,000,000. That 
of the United States is between $22,000,000,000 and $23,000,- 
000,000. The average taxation per head in Great Britain 
is about $100; in the United States it is between $50 and $55. 

The total wealth of the United States is estimated as 
somewhere between $220,000,000,000 and $280,000,000,000 ; 
that of Great Britain as about $80,000,000,000. 

There is owing to Great Britain from: her war-Allies 
about $7,000,000,000, unfunded .and without, prospect of 
payments. 
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The “Holy Hill of Shinganga” (Bangalore), one of the most striking sights in India. Many pilgrims repair thither to bathe in a 


sacred tank, expecting absolution 


Great Britain 


Justice McCardle on Women’s Dress 
CERTAIN Captain J. V. Nash, an Englishman, was 
sued recently in London by a Parisian firm for 
dresses furnished by the latter to the Captain’s wife, origi- 
nally an American. It seems that it was the noble ambi- 
tion of Mrs. Nash to be the best dressed woman in London, 
though she had no money of her own and the Captain’s in- 
come was only about £1,000. The bill totaled £657. Judge 
McCardle, who heard the case, decided in favor of the 
Captain on the ground that (New York Times account) 
“a wife has no right to pledge her husband’s credit except 
for necessities.” 

The remarks of Judge McCardle which accompanied his 
verdict are not likely to promote that gentleman’s career. 
He would have been well-advised to hand down his verdict 
with only the slightest comment, and that calculated to 
conciliate the sex thus affronted. Animadversions by men 
upon the extravagance of women in the matter of dress 
have since the time of Eve been resented by the latter. 
Sumptuary laws to control women’s expenditure on dress 
have miserably failed. The Roman Senate at the height 
of its prestige passed such a law. Within a few hours the 
feminine population of Rome had stormed the Senate Cham- 
ber and depilated and debarbed the reverend Seniors. What 
we say is, that Justice McCardle had best look out. The 
following are some of his observations: 


I might well infer that it is as true in some cases today 
as it was 1,000 years ago. when it was written. that a 
woman is the least part of herself. 


She [i. e., Mrs. Nash] was insatiable. She sought to 
Shine in the less intellectual section of society where a 
Wwoman’s worth is measured by the frequency with which 
she changes her dresses. She sought felicity in the ceaseless 
changes of trivial fashions. Self-decoration was her vision, 
her aim and her creed. 

I observe no record of an act of beneficence, no trace of 
unselfish aid to others. She computed her enjoyment of life 
by reckless indulgence of her extravagance. When I notice 
the consequences of Mrs. Nash’s slavery to fashion, I might 
well apply the words of Victor Hugo in Notre Dame de 
Paris: “Fashions have wrought more mischief than revolu- 
tions.” 

Judge McCardle is a marked man. No doubt the Society 
for the Protection of the Rights of Women is taking the 
necessary steps. The Judge is a bachelor. The writer 
expects to hear in the near future that he has become mar- 
ried. Perhaps, however, some mercy will be shown in the 
choice of his future tamer because of a remark of his not 
quoted above, to the effect that he “recognized the tonic 
properties of an occasional new costume.” That was charm- 
ingly and truly said, proving that the Judge is not alto- 
gether lacking in feeling and sumptuary imagination. Ah! 
if only the rest of his. remarks had been conceived in the 
same vein! 

The women readers of The Independent will be glad to 
con some of the items of Mrs. Nash’s bill: 

Item: evening dress, 2,450 francs. Item: morning dress, 
2,800 francs. Item: evening dress, 3,700 francs. Item: 
evening dress, 3,800 francs. Item: “crystalline” evening 
dress, 4,600 francs. 

Captain Nash is the third husband of his wife. One 
wonders if he has not “survived” his usefulness as such. 
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Coal Exports 


British coal exports in January amounted to 5,612,000 
gross tons, as compared with 6,100,000 tons in January, 
1913, and 4,021,000 in January, 1922. Production in Great 
Britain is now about 5,600,000 tons per week, as compared 
‘with an average of 5,520,000 tons per week in 1913, the 
year of greatest production. Production, howe er, has 
about reached its peak, so that Britain cannot come any 
where near supplying the demands from Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy, and other European countries due to the 
loss of the supply from the Ruhr. 


Germany 
Occupied Germany 


ETWEEN March 10 and 17 there was a great increase 
of violence and sabotage in occupied Germany. 
On the night of the 10th a French officer and a French 
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A committee of eminent Japanese medical scientists now in this 

country at the invitation and as the guests of The Rockefeller 
Foundation 


civilian were murdered near Buer in the Recklinghausen 
district. The French general commanding in that district 
therefore imprisoned five prominent citizens of Buer and 
proclaimed that, in case of another assassination in his dis- 
trict, these hostages would be put to death at once. On the 
night of the 11th, a detachment of French gendarmes ar- 
rested a former member of the Security Police and another 
German suspected of the murder of the previous night, and 
were taking them to a guardhouse. A crowd gathered 
about the guardhouse. As the gendarmes with their pris- 
oners approached the door, the latter broke away, but the 
gendarmes shot them dead. The poilus in the guardhouse 
emerged therefrom and tried to force back the crowd. The 
latter still pressing on, the sergeant in command ordered 
his men to fire above their heads. When they continued to 
surge forward menacingly, the sergeant gave the command 
to fire into them. Result: five Germans fell dead and thir- 
teen wounded, and the mob fled. The German propaganda 
machine spread the report (supported by alleged testi- 
mony) that the murders of the 10th were committed by 
French soldiers; but indubitable evidence was soon forth- 
coming to prove the murderers Germans. The order re- 
garding the hostages was, of course, loudly denounced by 
the Germans, but evidently the French general knew his 
Germans. There have been no more murders in the Reck- 
linghausen district, and the hostages have now been freed. 
It should be remarked in this connection that the German 
genius for mendacity has been gloriously active manufac- 
turing incidents of French brutality; some so preposterous 
as to presuppose a Stone Age credulity. 

On the night of March 10, at Dortmund, three French 
soldiers were attacked by armed Germans. Result: one 
Frenchman wounded, one German killed and two wounded. 
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A French sentry was murdered at Essen on the night of 
March 17. A German observed to be stealing away in the 
darkness in the direction whence the shot came, was killed 
by another sentry. Six citizens of Essen were seized by the 
French authorities as hostages. Result: no more murders 
at Essen. 

There have been other, but unsuccessful, German at- 
tempts at direct murder. 

Acts of sabotage during the period March 10-17 were 
frequent. So great was the damage on the telegraph and 
telephone systems that it was found necessary to substitute 
field service operation over considerable stretches. Several 
sections of railroad track were destroyed by high explo- 
sive. Sundry attempts were made to wreck trains; of 
which one at least succeeded. Near Treves switches were 
tampered with, with result that a troop train collided with 
a freight, and one soldier was killed and six were badly 
injured. But the widely spread report of a similar incident 
near Duisburg, in which forty French soldiers were killed 
and many more injured, seems to have been without foun- 
dation. 

At Diisseldorf, on the 16th, two postal employees were 
arrested while cutting telephone wires. It was found that 
they were doing it under orders from their sectional chief, 
who in turn was acting under written orders from his 
superiors. The whole thing was being engineered from the 
central office, which was therefore closed down and the 
chief officials arrested. 

One hears of four Germans shot dead while attempting 
sabotage. 

There is a report (the correctness of which may be 
doubted) that the French have seized as hostages a consid- 
erable number of German officials—burgomasters and 
others—and are placing one or more on every locomotive 
plying in a district where sabotage has been committed on 
the railways. 

The violence and the sabotage seem practically to have 
ceased since March 17. The explanation, in this writer’s 
opinion, is partly to be found in the stern measures taken 
by the French, and is partly to be referred to popular dis- 
approval of such acts. No doubt those acts have been com- 
mitted or inspired by members of the secret Nationalist 
organization. The latter, however, seem (though it is by 
no means certain) at last to have discovered that such tac- 
tics will not discourage the French and Belgians from 
prosecuting their enterprise. No doubt former members of 
the disbanded and exiled Security Police, returning in civil- 
ian clothes and with false papers, have been among the 
keenest of the agitators. - 

* * * 

On March 17 the French and Belgians began to requisi- 
tion coal and coke on a considerable scale. So far, however, 
with the exception of one mine, they have confined their 
attention to State mines and coke plants. It would seem 
that, though gangs of workmen have been brought from 
Belgium, Italy, and even England, they have not yet sufii- 
cient labor for loading on the grand scale. It is doubtful, 
too, if the transportation organization is ready to handle 
fuel shipments much more rapidly than at present. 

The procedure in requisitioning is as follows: A delega- 
tion from the civilian engineering commission is sent to 
the directors of a mine or coke plant to ask if they will turn 
over coal or coke. The directors always refusing, applica- 
tion is made to the workmen’s leaders. Will the workmen 
dothe loading? “No,”sofar. Thenagangof workmen in 
Franco-Belgian employ proceed, under military protection, 
to load accumulated stocks. Whereupon the German em- 
ployees walk out. The question now is: Will they go back 
and accumulate more stocks, to be requisitioned in due time? 

ees 

Contrary to previous reports, it would seem that the 
French and Belgians do not intend to operate mines or coke 
ovens. 
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And apparently also, contrary to previous reports, they 
do not intend for the present to prosecute mine directors 
or owners for refusal to comply with demands for delivery 
of fuel. ila ial 

A report (cited in the last Independent Inter-Weekly for 
Schools) to the effect that the French and Belgian forces 
in the occupied territory were to be reinforced, was with- 


out foundation. 
° * * * 


1,400 German railwaymen are working for the French 
and Belgians; a small number compared with the 60,000 
who, despite their clamorous discontent with the strike pay, 
continue on strike. 

* * * 

The price of living scale in the occupied territory con- 
tinues far above that in unoccupied Germany. Since food 
supplies in the occupied territory are more abundant than 
normally they are, the only explanation is profiteering. 

* * * 


“Drunkenness has increased 500 per cent. along the Ruhr. 
—(News Item). 


” 


’Tis very sad to mark, I’m sure, 

Those drunken Fritzes on the Ruhr; 
But think how awful it would be 
If ’twere the Frenchmen on the Spree. 


Unoccupied Germany 

Very little news comes tous from unoccupied Germany, 
but that little indicates that the shoe is pinching harder and 
harder; that the effects of the Ruhr: embargo are making 
themselves desperately felt. 

The following is the substance of a typical report: At 
least 50 per cent. of the 750,000 members of the German 
Textile Workers’ Union are out of work or working on part 
time. Their condition is desperate, as their unemploy- 
ment insurance is only 750 marks per day, whereas it is 
calculated that a German workman with an average family 
must be receiving a minimum hourly wage of 2,000 marks 
to keep his family in comfort. 

One hears (lending always a cautious ear) that very 
strong pressure is being brought from sundry directions on 
the Cuno Government to come to terms with the adversary 
quickly. 

It is reported, for example, that the chiefs of the Mine 
Workers’ Association of Germany have memorialized the 
Government, requesting it to “leave no possibility unex- 
plored of ending the Ruhr struggle and of settling the 
reparations crisis by negotiation.” 

Against such reports are brave statements from the Gov- 
ernment declaring the will and the power to hold out in- 
definitely; which are worth what they are worth. 

* * * 

The mark remains stabilized at about twice its value 
prior to the Ruhr occupation. But it is one thing thus 
ingeniously to manipulate the mark; and quite another to 
adjust prices and wages to the new mark value. The Gov- 
ernment has the talent for the former; it lacks the talent, 
or whatever it may be that is required, for the latter. 

* * * 

Germany took 1,000,000 tons of British coal in February, 

as against 360,000 in February, 1922. 
* * * 

The following may or may not have considerable signi- 
ficance: 

The Berlin Government, according to report, has assented 
to the Allied demand that the I[nterallied Commission of 
Military Control be given facilities for resuming its work 
on March 15. The commission has not been operating since 
January 15. The Berlin note, however, gives warning that 
the commission may have to face violent popular opposition. 
The explanation given at Berlin of Berlin’s complaisance is 
that the commission includes representatives of all the 
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Allies. But why then has Berlin refused coédperation on 


this head for two months? 
* co * 


The French say that the German Government is trying 
to float its $50,000,000 gold loan under false pretenses, 
since that Government may not, under the Versailles Treaty, 
offer security. They say that any sums destined to pay 
holders of the treasury bonds issued under the loan ar- 
rangement are liable to seizure by the Reparations Com- 
mission. They quote treaty clauses as follows: 

The sums for reparation which Germany is required to pay 


shall become a charge upon all her resources prior to that 
for the service or discharge of any domestic loan. 


And again: 


Subject to such exceptions as the Reparations Commission 
may approve, a first charge upon all the assets and revenues 
of the German Empire and its constituent States shall be 














































Wide World Photos. 
Women’s Doubles at Monte Carlo. Mlle. Lenglen of France and 
Miss Ryan of the United States against Mrs. Mallory of the 
United States and Miss Howett of England. Mlle. Lenglen and 
Miss Ryan win. Mlle. Lenglen, extreme left; Mrs. Mallory, 
extreme right 


the cost of reparations and all other costs arising under the 
present treaty. 


The Prospect of Negotiations 


The following cloudy matter is presented to the reader 
without any expression of opinion from the present writer 


as to its value: 
* * * 


Mr. Edwin L. James, of the New York Times, has ob- 
tained “from the highest source the following statement of 
the French position as to opening of negotiations”: 


Paris and Brussels will receive any offer that Germany 
has to make and will reply to it on its merits. While the 
French Government does not take the position that it would 
not entertain a German offer transmitted by third parties, 
it is the position of the French Government that it prefers 
that German offers should come direct to Paris and Brussels. 

Without taking in advance a position on proposals for 
reparation conferences, including investigation by a number 
of nations of German ability to pay, the French Govern- 
ment desires it to be understood that, as a result of the 
policy of which the Ruhr occupation is a part, there are 
certain issues between Germany on the one hand and France 
and Belgium on the other which naturally must be dealt 
with directly. The French Government is of the opinion 
that the necessary negotiations could best be opened by 
Berlin addressing itself to Paris and Brussels. 

* * *€ 


The following may or may not be thought consistent with 
the above: 
A “semi-official” French note on the Ruhr situation 
issued on March 17 says (New York Times translation) : 
The French Government will consider as unfriendly and 
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The evolution of the modern lamp. The evolution of the lamp was until recent days a slow process. For centuries before Argand, 
the chief improvements were by way of increasing the number of wicks or of providing wicks of greater capillarity. At the 
beginning natural objects such as hollow beach stones, shells or bones, were used as reservoirs for fats or oils. The materials used 


in manufacture were successively stone, pottery, bronze, iron and g 


And now the electric light has come to relegate the oil 


lamp, for the most part, to an humble or ancillary function 


even hostile any effort at mediation. It is determined to 

take no account of soundings which may be made by inter- 

mediaries and it will examine German propositions only if 

directly and officially communicated. 

A member of the French Government is quoted in the 
New York Times as follows: 

France and Belgium went into the Ruhr alone. Alone 
they bear the expense and effort. The Ruhr occupation 
must end in our success or in our failure. If it fails, we 
must bear the burden. If it succeeds, we are entitled to 


make certain terms. 
* * * 


The above would seem to indicate the following as the 
Franco-Belgian idea of the proper sequence of negotiations: 

Negotiations (however initiated), between Germany on the 
one part, and France and Belgium on the other, respecting 
certain issues which France and Belgium consider peculiar 
to those three countries. For example: Germany must en- 
gage to have done with her programme of sabotage and 
resistance in the Ruhr, before negotiations can proceed. 

Next, reference to the Reparations Commission of new 
and substantial reparations proposals from Germany. 

After that it might be proper to consider a wider confer- 
ence to examine the international financial aspect of the 
situation; in which conference the United States and neu- 
trals might participate. 

The Cuno Government on the 16th declared all rumors 
of negotiation or mediation unfounded and denied that 
Germany had officially or informally put out feelers in 
London, Switzerland, or Czechoslovakia. 


Russia 


N a recent cable to Secretary Hoover, Colonel Haskell, 
Chief of the American Relief Association work in Rus- 

sia, said: “What Russia now needs is money or credits for 
rehabilitation, agriculture, transportation and vital indus- 
tries.” That statement was widely quoted. Unfortunately 
for Col. Haskell’s reputation, it was quoted apart from its 
context. Read by itself, the above sentence has a flavor 
quite different from its flavor when it is read in connection 
with what follows in the cable: “I realize that construction 
is outside the province of the American Relief Association, 
but feel we should give the public the correct situation so 
that any help hereafter can be directed to proper purposes.” 


But in what still follows, Col. Haskell seems to be going 
a bit beyond his brief: 

What is important is that the Russians now appear to 
realize that American help really has been help and not 
disguised espionage or counter-revolution. Against that a 
correspondent in New York continues to inform Russia that 
America won’t have dealings with Russia until Russia gives 
guarantees to respect national obligations and private con- 


tracts. 
* * * 


Lenin has had a stroke of apoplexy, causing partial 
paralysis of the right hand and the right side and impair- 
ment of the function of speech. His condition is now 
greatly improved, but it is doubtful that he will make a com- 
plete recovery. 


A Number of Things 


RANCE has come into her own again. The langue 
d’oil is recognized as the language of diplomacy. 
* * * 

Lithuania has a population of about 4,500,000 and an 
army of about 50,000. 

* * * 

In 1922 Poland produced about 24 per cent. of the entire 
potato crop of the world. 

* bd * 

The Angora Government has sent a note to the great 
Allied Powers, proposing resumption of the peace confer- 
ence. It incloses counter-proposals, chiefly to replace econ- 
omic clauses of the proffered Allied treaty and those re- 
specting the capitulations; the political clauses of the Allied 
document being, with certain unimportant exceptions, ac- 
ceptable. 

Representatives of the British, French, and Italian Gov- 
ernments met in London on March 21 to examine these 
counter-proposals. 

k * * 

The Near East Relief organization spent $12,280,325 
during 1922. On December 31, 1922, over 115,000 children 
were being cared for by the organization: 55,000 without 
known relatives or guardians, in orphanages; 60,000 or- 
phans or quasi-orphans under the care of widowed mothers, 
relatives, or friends. 








Nature and Art 
in Gardens 





Luscious clusters in the 
grape arbor 
A beautiful composition of 
blended art and nature 





“—Star-scatter’d on 


grass 




































































Mary Harrod Northena 
Creating the illusion of age and informality The languorous wistaria 
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A Little Sermon on ies 
By Gardner Teall 


HEN Sir Thomas Browne wrote that “in garden 

\ \ delights ’tis not easy to hold a mediocrity ; that 
insinuating pleasure is seldom without some 
extremity,” he wrote with understanding. But while 
I grant you that garden enthusiasms are not universal— 
just as bibliomania, the love of old china, a passion for 
antiques and curios are no more commonly shared by 
the world at large than is the much overworked taste 
for olives—it is, I think, more universally latent than 
any other one of man’s simple delights. It needs only 


a little stirring to be awakened in the heart of any one, 
some atavistic attachment to Eden perhaps. 


Over 


The modest violet 


three thousand years ago an Egyptian story-teller in- 
scribed his papyrus with “the Tale of the Garden of 
Flowers” and this XIXth Dynasty man of letters could 
say “The garden is today in its glory.” When the man- 
agers of the International Flower Show, held in New 
York this month, planned to exhibit the prototype of 
every flower grown in old Egypt of King Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s day the circlet was tied by the bow-knot of the 
love of garden things. 

If, for the nonce, I myself am denied a garden of my 
own or am far from the gardens of my friends, I like 
to remember that there are such things. Before me is 
a little book of Epicurus’s Morals Englished by old Dr. 
Charleton, Anno Domini 1655, wherein one turns to the 
following: “As for myself, truly (I speak modestly, and 
therefore may be permitted) I am not only well con- 
tent, but highly pleased with Plants and Fruits grow- 
ing in these, my own little gardens; and have this In- 
scription over the door, ‘Stranger, here, if you please, 
you may abide in a good condition; here the Supreme 
Good is pleasure; the Steward of this homely cottage 
is hospitable, humane, and ready to receive you; he 
shall afford you Barley-broth and pure water of the 
spring, and say, Friend, are you not well entertained? 
For these Gardens do not invite hunger, but satisfie 
it; nor encrease your thirst with drinks, while they 


should extinguish it, but wholly overcome it with a 
Natural and Grateful Liquor.” It has always seemed 
to me that those old-timers knew how to use their 
gardens. Pliny Secundus, Fronto, Theophrastus and the 
rest of them knew how to use them better than do we, 
and we may well turn to. them for instruction in 
gardening’s greater delights. Perhaps if our schools 
treated their pupils to bits of this sort from the ancients 
instead of so eternally dividing all Gaul into three un- 
interesting parts the study of the classics would be 
more popular. 


An eleventh century Chinese sage, Lien-Tscheu, quoted 
by Humboldt, declared “The art of laying out gardens 
consists in an endeavor to combine cheerfulness of 


Pink white esa growing in a habe 


aspect, luxuriance of growth, shade, solitude, and’ 
repose, in such manner that the senses may be deluded 
by an imitation of rural nature.” I have never read a. 
better description of just what a garden should be. A 
skinny larkspur, a naked clump of balsam, or even a 
dozen flower beds do not make a garden; their disposi- 
tion does. With vegetables utility so appeals to the 
unspiritual part of us that we seldom question the right. 
of rows of carrots or cabbages to the title of garden, 
though I think the test should lie in the first appeal, 
i. e., whether the first thought such planting evokes is. 
expressed in the word “garden” or in the word “vege- 
table.” 

Not until we learn to use our gardens and to plan 
them for our use shall we get full enjoyment out of 
our living. Perhaps in time we shall have to go back. 
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to fences and stone walls, 
to re-enter upon that pre- 
cious birthright of privacy 
outdoors as well as indoors, 
- which is well-nigh forgot- 
ten by the multitude. 

Another thing that con- 
cerns our love for gardens 
is the necessity of encour- 
aging the natural love our 
children hold for growing 
things. John Ruskin said 
he scarcely knew the names 
of the flowers. If this was 
seriously written, one can- 
not but reflect how much 
happiness an early train- 
ing in flower lore would 
have given him. Julia 
Ward Howe, in her later years, regretted that her child- 
hood was unblessed by a more intimate knowledge of 
garden things. 

The child who is garden-bred has a happier start in 
life, a greater love and knowledge of nature. It is, 
indeed, this being garden-bred that is so important. I 
shall never regret my own childhood experiences in this 
respect, the good stead they have stood me since. I look 
back into that lovely garden of yesterday with crystal 
clear memory and find it as dear to me as was her 
garden to Chaucer’s Dorigen: 


This gardeyn full of leves and of flowers: 
And craft of mannes hand so curiously 
Arrayed had this gardeyn of such pris 

As if it were the verray paradis. 


Even though, as I say, I may be denied a garden of 
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my own, I know I am soon 
to have another, and the 
memories of the ones that 
have gone before it will 
cement the break. I shall 
read the nurserymen’s cata- 
logues as devotedly, shall 
find as great a satisfaction - 
in finally unearthing there- 
from Didiscus Cerulea as 
the scientific name of the 
“new” Blue Lace Flower, 
so mysteriously withheld 
last season, as though I had 
a planting of this Austra- 
lian emigrant under the 
window that now, instead, 
looks out on a pile of gran- 
ite foundation rocks. I 
shall, too, be as eager to see how the Egyptian 
novelty, Dimorphotheca eklonis, akin to the South Afri- 
can daisy, will thrive on our continent. 

Snapdragons and larkspurs—but there! you will find 
them for yourselves. Perhaps yours are still gardens 
in the heart, perhaps as yet you are but gardening with 
the mind—keep on! There is joy in all of it! “’Tis in 
ourselves,” Shakespeare makes Iago say, “that we are 
thus or thus. Our bodies are our gardens, to which 
our wills are gardeners;:so that if we will plant nettles, 
or sow lettuce; set hyssop, and weed up thyme; supply 
it with one gender of herbs, or distract it with many; 
either to have it sterile with idleness, or manured with 
industry; why, the power and corrigible authority of 
this lies in our wills.” Let us will gardens! 


“Dont’s” for the Amateur Gardener 
By Adolph Kruhm 


T' who proposes to take gardening seriously. As in 
the serious business of life, it is quite as impor- 

tant in gardening to know 
what not to do as to know i ne ‘Hl Pl iy 
what to do. And to make i} hi ly (i 
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I am going to give rea- ey is 
sons why it is necessary Hilly 
to avoid certain pitfalls 
at the start if you are to l 
enjoy the full measure of ly 
reward due to your ef- a 
forts. ul 
The smell of the soil, | (Wu —— 
the coaxing of mildspring (# 
breezes resembling fresh- 
ets of pure spring water 
from mountain streams, 
the song of the robin, and 
the early rising of the 
sun, all combine in a sym- 
phony to make you want 
to do the logical thing— 
dig. But please do not 
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HIS, then, is a bit of advice to the man or woman’ dig unless the soil is ready. After you have turned 


a spade or two, stoop down and pick up a handful 
of the soil. Squeeze it, and if it forms a sticky ball, 
cease digging. On the 
other hand, should the 
soil crumble nicely be- 
tween the fingers, then go 
ahead, for the soil is 
ready. 

Never dig more at any 
one time than you can 
conveniently rake imme- 
diately afterwards. It is 
poor business to let the 
sun bake newly dug 
ground, because lumps 
easily form, while a great 
deal of valuable moisture 
vaporizes. 

So much for the prepa- 
ration of the soil. Di- 
rectly you are in the 
midst of sowing you will 
find yourself short of a 
packet of this or that. 
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The impulse is at once to go to the store nearby. Do 
not do it! Make the corner grocery packet seeds taboo. 
This seems a rather harsh commandment, and yet you 
cannot expect the finest strains of seeds in packets that 
sell for a nickel or ten cents. Go or send to a recognized 
horticultural establishment, even if it involves a delay 
of three or four days. Considering the time it takes 
and the labor it requires to grow the crop it is not worth 
while to experiment with seeds of unknown origin. 


Do Not Make Your Garden a ‘T'enement House 


We read of 100 per cent. babies being born and reared 
in crowded city slums, but that is an impractical myth 
so far as the garden is con- 
cerned. Whether your en- 
deavors are in the direction 
of fruits, flowers, or vege- 
tables, please recognize the 
one great fundamental 
truth that no good can be 
born under crowded condi- 
tions. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of all home gardeners 
have “no luck” with lettuce. 
Why? Ninety-nine per 
cent. of success in lettuce- 
growing will depend upon 
your willingness to give the 
little seeding plants, first, 
breathing space, then el- 
bow room, and then all the opportunities for expansion 
that the soil puts behind the ambition of each head. 
Of course you must start with a heading variety to be- 
gin with, but under fair, average garden conditions 
everybody should be able to enjoy head lettuce if the 
plants are just given a chance to spread and develop 
properly. 

This brings up the sub- 
ject of spacing of both 
plants as well as rows. A 
fair average space to per- 
mit between average flower 
and vegetable rows is two 
feet, with the vegetables 
from four inches to a foot 
apart in the row; more 
space for flowers. The 
rows should be straight, or 
else cultivation will be diffi- 
cult. And you should never 
attempt to cultivate unless 
the soil is in the condition 
in which it is best to 
dig. 

The Book of Book speaks 
of seeds that fell on sterile — 
soil, and dried up or fell prey to the birds. Modern 
garden books might do well to dwell more on the bushels 
of seeds sown annually that never yield a crop, or only 
a partial one, because of lack of proper tillage. Culti- 
vating and hoeing the garden make food available for 
the plants. Much food will be found in the soil. And 
yet, if that soil is packed hard so that the rain runs off, 
instead of soaking in and making plant food soluble, 
your plants will not get the benefit of any food. Besides, 















the plants need air at the roots as well. Better by far 
to have a small garden well cultivated than a larger 
one in which the plants are either half-starved, due to 
undernourishment or fighting for their lives among a 
bunch of weeds. 

Gathering the harvest seems to be the ultimate in 
garden delights, and yet how often does this little phase 
actually spell the premature death of plants willing to 
bear for a long time if but handled with a little more 
regard? Don’t jerk fruits borne on vines, but sever the 
stems with either a knife or shears. Bear in mind that 
every time you jerk a plant you also break or at least 
disturb some feeding roots. This holds particularly 
true of plants bearing the 
crops, or bushes, such as 
beans, peppers, egg plants, 
tomatoes, etc. There is an 
additional precaution to be 
taken in connection with 
beans (incidentally one of 
the most profitable crops 
for small gardens), and 
that is to make it a point 
never to pick the pods while 
the plants are wet with 
rain or dew. It is while 
in this state that the 
leaf-spot disease (anthrac- 
nose) finds the most fa- 
vorable conditions for 
spreading. No one likes spotted pods, and frequently 
one single picking during a moist period will spoil an 
entire row. 

The foregoing has had to do chiefly with vegetable 
gardening. Now, while the raising of vegetables in the 
home garden is interesting and in many ways not less 
rewarding than work on 
the more ornamental fea- 
tures, there is a very prac- 
tical side to it. This is the 
comparison between buy- 
ing vegetables in the mar- 
ket and raising them at 
home. In quality for the 
table, of course, there is no 
comparison, for there is all 
the difference in the world 
between freshly picked 
vegetables strai ghtway 
cooked and those which 
have been gathered a day 
or two before and lain 
in the market. But do not 
suffer this to tell the whole 
story. Keep a little garden 
book and enter in it your 
outlays and approximately what it has yielded at current 
prices. Such figures are interesting and instructive. 

In conclusion, do not have a nameless garden. Wooden 
labels or markers are inexpensive. Know the names of 
the things you are growing, mark on the labels planting 
dates and dates when the crops were ripe, all in due 
season. Record-keeping of this sort will help you to 
more rapid progress and a greater knowledge of the 
better varieties which make gardens profitable. 
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Planning the Small Garden 


FIRST step, indeed the 
first step in the actual plan- 
ning of a garden, is the 
uniting of it in its entirety 
with the house in its en- 
tirety—and this is never accom- 
plished by enclosing walls or fences, 
essential though these are. It is done by means of the 
establishment of a strong and dominating axial line 
common to the two—in this case common to the main 
room of the house, which is the living-room, of course, 
and the main portion of the garden, which is the rect- 
angular stretch of greensward sweeping all the way to 
the rear. This is the backbone of the entire composi- 
tion, and even a design that is weak from this point on 
will not belittle the character of the whole appreciably, 
once this spinal column is established. 

Note, however, that this is a wholly imaginary line 
in the garden itself. That is, it is not “defined” by a 
walk or by any feature following along it or erected 






upon it; but note further, if you please, that it is “es- 


tablished” by a terminal motif—namely, in this case, 
the arbor of which it is of course also the axis. This 
terminal motif might be any kind of garden feature— 
a seat, a sun dial, a bit of sculpture, a bird basin, or 
anything partaking of the architectural character of 
the house. This is essential where a main axis is in- 
volved; hence a tree would not suffice. But an arch 
through a clipped hedge would, since this is architec- 
tural in concept even though not so in material. 

With house and garden united indissolubly through 
the establishment of such a main axis, the next thing 
to do is to frame the entire composition; or frankly 
to put up the barriers against the world. Without its 








By Grace Tabor 


walls, a house would be nothing but a shed; without 
something corresponding to these walls no garden can 
exist at all. (And the fact that we now lack here in 
the United States the walls or fences of the earlier days 
is responsible for our lamentable lack of those simple, 
delightful little dooryards, characterized as cottage 
gardens in older parts of the world.) Turn from the 
axis to the boundary therefore and fence or hedge or 
wall in your place, even though the cost of doing this 
prohibits any further garden development for months 
or even years! In other words, capture your garden 
site and make it yours before undertaking to make it 
a garden. 

So far, so good. We have now come—and not till 
now!—to the matter of detail—of actual garden plan 
and divisions and the plants that shall adorn these, 
once they are determined upon. In the garden which 
I am taking as an example, it happens that the axis 
marks one of the actual connections between house and 
garden—a desirable arrangement where possible. The 
porch is of course a vestibule, in one sense, whichever 
Way one is passing. It is the transition between the 
outdoors and the indoors, partaking of both but actu- 
ally neither one nor the other. And it affords entry 
into two “rooms” of the garden—the broad open space 
at the rear and a wholly different, almost unsuspected 
bird sanctuary at the side. This develops the third 
essential of design—the element of the unexpected. 
We are sure that there will be lawn but we have no 
way of guessing that there will be a delightful little 
walled-in region right next door to it, where evergreens 
invite the birds winter as well as summer; and there is 
a place for them to drink and bathe—directly under 
the big living-room windows, too, whence all their antics 
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may be observed. This sanctuary is enclosed on three 
sides by house and wall, and on the fourth—the end— 
by the hedge of Japanese yew that also encloses (only 
in a lower growth) the green of the open lawn. 

The perpetual prominence of this area to the dwellers 
in the house is what determined the subdued character 
of its treatment. However greatly one may delight in 
flowers, I have never found that wide stretches of them 
constantly within sight from the house were desirable. 
They cease to stimulate when they stimulate all of the 
time—or else they weary with their over-stimulation. 
A glimpse of vivid color here or there is all right, but 
for hour after hour, day by day, choose the quieter, 
more restful things, such as lawn or greens of one 
form or another. And confine the flowers to some 
region where they may be something-to-go-to. 

This is always needed, in any garden—this some- 
thing-to-go-to. Have several if you can, but have one 
anyway. The shape of the land where most small gar- 
dens must be developed invites to long, narrow vistas; 
elongated motifs are therefore almost a necessity—and 
whatever you find to be a necessity should be seized upon 
and made a virtue in the plan. Even as here we have 
emphasized the long and narrow space at the side 
of the house by carrying it the entire length of the 
plot and making it the colorful element—a long per- 
spective of mixed perennials, with a wide spreading 
beech tree at the end under which a seat invites to con- 
templation—one of the things-to-go-to! 

In this garden it was the wish of the owners not to 
include space for vegetables, but a modicum of fruit 
was desired. Actually the treatment does not matter 
a great deal as far as design is concerned, since good 
design is good whether a given space is allotted to vege- 
tables or lawn or flowers. But inasmuch as a vegetable 
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garden has certain definite practical requirements, such 
as length of rows commensurate with the amounts neces- 
sary to be raised of each vegetable, and a close and 
definite relation with the kitchen, one of the basic ele- 
ments of a general plan is the preference as to treat- 
ment. So, in addition to establishing the axial unity 
between house and garden, and insuring the privacy of 
the whole by means of boundary treatment of one kind 
or another, it is essential to work out design according 
to purpose. 

By eliminating the vegetable garden here, space was 
provided for a rose garden opposite the flower walk, 
balancing it and yet not matching it—which was one 
of the things greatly desired. Dwarf fruit trees help 
to seclude the rear portion along the flower walk, while 
a sufficient number of gooseberry and currant bushes to 
supply such a household are situated across the rear. 

The observance of the fundamental rules of garden 
plan, as laid down above, has in this instance made pos- 
sible a garden of very limited proportions which pro- 
vides the wide open area of unbroken lawn that is al- 
ways so highly effective and desirable; a most indivi- 
dual bit in the walled bird sanctuary, which is sup- 
plemented brilliantly by means of the flower walk lead- 
ing from it to the tree at the rear; a rose garden be- 
neath the windows of the dining-room; naturalistic 
shrubbery in front, which disarms suspicion of the un- 
usual qualities of the place; apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, gooseberries, and currants; grapes on a shady 
arbor; a second place to sit out of doors under a tree; 
and a walk of quite satisfactory length for an after- 
dinner stroll, leading all the way about the entire area. 
Moreover, each feature is apart from the rest and each 
provides the surprise that is perhaps more than any- 
thing else the greatest success of a garden plan. 


For the Garden Novelty Hunter 


ing a bid for the fair gardener’s favor. Two out- 

standing novelties are bound to win many 
friends: One is Totty’s new rose, America, which Mr. 
Totty says will cause the American Beauty to become 
antiquated in a few years; the other is the magnificent 
salmon-orange everblooming Amaryllis, disseminated by 
John Lewis Childs. The Amaryllis is, of course, not a 
hardy plant and the bulbs are suitable for indoor cul- 
ture only. The flowers, however, are of delightful 
luminosity, brilliant and lasting, and are worth any 
home gardener’s time during the fall and winter. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the tremendous 
advance made during the last few years in that partic- 
ular class of biennials called Anthirrhinums, or Snap- 
dragons. A beautiful variety named Indian Summer, 
freely disseminated by the leading seed houses, never 
fails to create a sensation. 

From Europe comes a rather unusual contribution in 
the form of an Everblooming Rosa Rugosa. This is 


T HE usual crop of novelties for the garden is mak- 


perhaps the greatest of all roses for forming impenetra- 
ble barriers, and the appearance of a variety with an 
extended blooming season is truly a pleasant surprise. 
Out in Goshen, Indiana, a specialist is doing fine work 
in improving the new ruffled type of Gladioli. 


From a 


very limited number of bulbs and a still smaller num- 
ber of varieties, he has developed scores of magnificent 
creations rivalling each other in size of individual flow- 
ers and length of spike and brilliant color combinations. 

Lilies seem to enjoy a revival of popular favor largely 
because of the introduction of a splendid new hardy 
variety from Asia. Lilium Regale, or the Regal Lily, 
bids fair to eclipse the common Easter Lily in our gar- 
dens, and deservedly so, for it is a marvel of beauty with 
an almost intoxicating fragrance. 

That greatest of all flowering annuals, the Sweet 
Pea, continues to surprise us with new shades of color 
and new wavy effects. Some of the new varieties of the 
Spencer type offered this year are Hawlmark Lavender 
—a beautiful blend of lavender tints—and Floradale 
Fairy Improved, with enormous flowers of deep cream. 

Probably the most popular Dahlia shown in the past 
two years, and one which has created a sensation from 
coast to coast, is Insulinde, a Dutch creation, unique 
in form, and in color an indescribable combination of 
copper, brown, mauve, bronze, and gold. An unusual 
Dahlia, which came out for the first time last year, is 
a Long Island-grown variety from the Van Bourgondien 
Brothers’ farm at Babylon. This Dahlia has been aptly 
named Old Rose Beauty. 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


From McKINLEY TO HARDING. By 
H. H. Kohlsaat. Scribner’s. 
Personal recollections of five 
Presidents by the editor of the 

Chicago Record Herald. 

THE BALLAD OF ST. BARBARA, and 
Other Verses. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. Putnam’s. 

SINGLES AND DOUBLES. By Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, 2nd. Doran. 

Essays about lawn tennis. 

Too MucH GOVERNMENT; T0O 
MucH TAXATION. By Charles 
Norman Fay. Doubleday. 

The author tells what is the 
matter with America. 

THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS. By 
Horace Wyndham. Seltzer. 
Recollections of literary, theat- 

rical, and journalistic England. 

So THERE! By Franklin P. Ad- 
ams. Doubleday. 

Verse from The Conning Tower. 











ERE is “A Handbook of Cookery 

for a Small House” (Doubleday), 
by Jessie Conrad, with a preface by 
the illustrious husband of the author: 
Joseph Conrad. About its merits as a 
cook-book, experience must tell. I will] 
turn it over to the use of a family, in 
which, if the husband is an author of 
pygmy size compared with the author 
of “Nostromo,” the wife, I’ll be bound, 
is a cook whose productions are more 
palatable to me and more easily di- 
gested than anything Mr. Conrad could 
write. 

Aside from saying that the cook- 
book, like almost all of them, has one 
of those miserable classified indexes, 
instead of an alphabetical one, I will 
speak only of what Mrs. Conrad has 
to say on Welsh Rabbit. She pre- 
scribes ale—which is, of course, correct 
—but a mere irritation to an Ameri- 
can audience. She bakes the cheese in 
an oven, with the ale, and then pours 
it over the toast. Toasted cheese, we 
would call this, and not a Welsh Rab- 
bit at all. But she lives nearer to 
Wales than we do, and perhaps knows 
more about it. 

The author, or, it is possible, her 
American printer, has committed that 
vulgar blunder (shared by some dic- 
tionaries and many cook-books) of 
spelling the name of this dish: Welsh 
Rarebit. Really, I am little concerned 
with reforming the world, but if I can 
do my part to eradicate this dreadful 
bit of primness, I will die content. 
Here is wisdom on the subject, from 
the “Century Dictionary”: 

“WELSH Rassit. [A term of jocular 
origin, formed after the fashion of 
Norfolk capon, a red herring, etc. (see 
quotation). Owing to an absurd no- 
tion that rabbit in this phrase is a 
corruption of rarebit (as if ‘a rare 
bit’), the word is often so written.) 


Cheese melted with a little ale, and 
poured over slices of hot toast. Cream, 
mustard, or Worcestershire sauce are 
occasionally added—and the name has 
been given to cheese toasted but not 
entirely melted, and laid on toast. 

“Welsh rabbit is a genuine slang 
term, belonging to a large group 
which describe in the same humorous 
way the special dish or product or pe- 
culiarity of a particular district. For 
example: an Essex lion is a 
calf; a Field Lane duck is a baked 
sheep’s head; Glasgow magistrates or 
Norfolk capons are red _ herrings; 
Irish apricots or Munster plums are 
potatoes; Gravesend sweetmeats are 
shrimps.”—From Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. 


And, in this country, a Cape Cod 
turkey is a cod-fish. 


From “The Ballad of St. Barbara 
and Other Verses” (Putnam), by G. 
K. Chesterton: 


MEMORY 
If I ever go back to Baltimore, 
The city of Maryland, 
I shall miss again as I missed before 
A thousand things of the world in store, 
The story standing in every door 
That beckons with every hand. 


I shall not know where the bonds were 
riven 

And a hundred faiths set free, 

Where a wandering cavalier had given 

Her hundredth name to the Queen of 
Heaven, 

And made oblation of feuds forgiven 

To Our Lady of Liberty. 


I shall not travel the tracks of fame 

Where the war was not to the strong; 

When Lee the last of the heroes came 

With the Men of the South and a flag like 
flame, 

And called the land by its lovely name 

In the unforgotten song. 


If ever I cross the sea and stray 

To the city of Maryland, 

I will sit on a stone and watch or pray 

For a stranger’s child that was there one 
day: 

And the child will never come back to 


play, 
And no one will understand. 


There is a sprightly, not to say flip- 
pant, style in Horace Wyndham’s “The 
Nineteen Hundreds” (Seltzer) which 
is a little tiresome, and makes me won- 
der if and how British journalese is 
any better than our own. But the book 
is also refreshingly honest in two or 
three instances. The author begins 
with the announcement that he hardly 
knows any peers or other titled per- 
sonages at all, and, what is even bet- 
ter, he declares that he is going to 
break a precedent for the writers of 
literary memoirs by admitting that he 
has no recollections of Oscar Wilde, 
that he did not know that author, that 
he saw him but once, and formed an 
unfavorable opinion of him. Mr. 
Wyndham writes of a visit to Watts- 
Dunton—“a most charming, cultivated, 


and hospitable old gentleman.” He 
spoke to him of Hall Caine, which puz- 
zied Watts-Dunton. After some thought 
the elder man said: “Oh, I know. You 
mean Tom Caine.” This was news; 
that anybody had ever known Eng- 
land’s “best seller” as “Tom” Caine. ° 
Later, Mr. Wyndham met Mr. Caine, 
and mentioned that a few hours earlier 
he had been talking to Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. “Who’s that?” inquired Hall 
Caine; “oh, you mean my dear old 
friend, Walter Watts!” Literary men 
and burglars, it seems, contrive to shift 
their names. 


Many interesting anecdotes, at first 
hand, are told in Mr. Kohlsaat’s “From 
McKinley to Harding” (Scribner). 
Here is one which does not deal with 
any of the five Presidents, with whom 
he was on friendly terms. He was on 
his way to France in 1916, when he 
met on the ship a Mr. Spieden, of New 
York, who related the story told him 
by an American guest at a dinner in 
Bremen in April, 1915. The guest was 
named Mr. Thomson, of George H. 
McFadden & Brother, cotton brokers 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Thomson met at 
the dinner the captain of a German 
submarine, who described life on board 
such a ship. Mr. Thomson asked the 
captain if, on coming to the surface 
some day, and with only one shell left, 
he should see an English war-vessel, a 
merchantman laden with ammunition, 
and a passenger-ship carrying women 
and children, which he would strike. 
The German said that he would sink 
the passenger-ship, “as that was the 
only way to strike terror to the Eng- 
lish.” He was then asked what he. 
would do if the ship were the Lusi- 
tania, with a great number of men, 
women, and children from neutral 
countries. He answered: “We have 
had orders for the last six weeks to 
get the Lusitania.” 

The Lusitania was sunk two or three 
weeks later. It may be remembered 
how the friends of the German people, 
etc., in this country, busily circulated 
the myth that she had been sunk by an 
irresponsible officer, acting without or- 
ders. These are very much the same 
people, by the way, who are now busy 
talking about poor, distressed Ger- 
many, willing to pay, but unable to 


meet the demands of _ tyrannical 
France. 
“My Two Countries” (Doubleday), 


by Lady Astor, gives nine short ad- 
dresses given in America and England. 
She talks about women in politics, 
about the relations of England and 
America, and about the League of Na- 
tions. Sometimes her politics zee with 
mine and sometimes they do not, but 
every page of the book is frank, direct, 
simple, and quite without the high- 
falutin which many of the male M. P.’s 
and Congressmen seem to think is 
essential in a speech. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Man the Blunderer 


Many MarriaGes. By Sherwood Anderson. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Tue HINGEs oF Custom. By Ednah Aiken. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

EsoNy AND Ivory. By Llewelyn Powys. 
New York: American Library Service. 

THE HOUSE OF THE FicHTING-Cocks. By 
Henry Baerlein. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 


HAD better confess frankly that 
the later Sherwood Anderson, like 
the later Waldo Frank, means little or 
nothing to me. I cannot make out 
what they are driving at, these earnest 
writers, or by what standards they are 
being acclaimed. Their critics and 
their fellow-novelists, especially the 
latter, seem to be using extraordinary 
language about them. They are said 
to be prophets of a new evangel, mas- 
ters of a new art. There must be more 
in them than meets the eye: I wish I 
could see it; and I follow wistfully 
along the edge of the procession that 
bears them up on reverent shoulders, 
ringing out pzans in their honor; and 
all I can get is a fleeting glimpse aloft 
of an ordinary head of hair or a drab 
coat-tail to proclaim the god. 

This is especially trying for me in 
Anderson’s case, because I was in at 
his birth as a novelist, was one of the 
first and stoutest admirers of “Windy 
McPherson’s Son.” It startled me a 
little; that was seven years ago, when 
we could still be startled by the out- 
spokenness of the new story-tellers. 
But there was a sort of fine careless 
truth about it, a spontaneous zest for 
reality (that is, for Anderson’s own 
romantic idea of reality) not to be felt 
in his later fiction. By the time he 
arrives at “Winesburg, Ohio,” after 
the purely romantic adventure of 
“Marching Men,” he has reached a 
phase of anti-Puritan intention which 
rather seriously handicaps the artist. 
Preaching against preaching is as bad 
for the free creative function as the 
preaching it preaches against is! An- 
derson has now settled down doggedly 
to the business of being modern. In 
“Many Marriages” he enunciates the 
current theory that if all individuals 
would only cut loose from convention 
and do as they liked, they would all be 
devoted brothers in no time. There is 
no use in arguing upon this theory: 
either you think it is nonsense or you 
do not. To me it seems nonsense. On 
the whole, I find this mystical theory of 
individualistic brotherhood more comic 
than the old ideal of sacrificial serv- 
ice and comely behavior. This, in 
the light of actuality, is “saying some- 
thing,” we must all confess. 

“Many Marriages” is a pretentious 
tract upon a trite theme, the slavery 
of the marriage bond. “There was a 
man named Webster lived in a town of 
twenty-five thousand people in the 
State of Wisconsin. He had a wife 
named Mary and a daughter named 
Jane, and he was himself a fairly pros- 
perous manufacturer of washing ma- 
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chines. When the thing happened of 
which I am about to write he was 
thirty-seven or eight years old, and his 
one child, the daughter, was seven- 
teen.” One day Webster undergoes a 
sort of sudden awakening or conver- 
sion. He sees what a fool he is, mak- 
ing washing machines, and being re- 
spectable, and living with a wife he 
doesn’t love. So he lifts up his eyes 
and lo! there is his secretary, a woman 
of twenty-four: “She had a strong, 
well-made body, but was not very 
handsome.” So he makes her his mis- 
tress, and, after telling his repulsive 
wife and his helpless daughter about it 
as brutally as possible, he goes away 
with the woman, bidding her walk on 
the grass, so that they may not be 
heard. There is the story, and I do 
not see what else is in it, except for 
the sex-grubbers, but a good many, 
pages of elaborately dull reading. The 
exception is a considerable one. 

The same theme is dealt with, some- 
what less aggressively, in a British 
novel, “The Hinges of Custom,” by 
Ednah Aiken. Its style has the jerky, 
truncate effusiveness cultivated at 
times by May Sinclair and at all times 
by the author of “If Winter Comes”; 
and the general effect of the story is, 
if you can imagine it, a sort of Sin- 
clair-Hutchinson blend of revolt and 
sentimentality. How are two predes- 
tined mates who happen to be married, 
in England, to not-mates, going to find 
a reasonable solution of their problem? 
There are the rules of the game, the 
monstrous English divorce laws. “My 
question is this,” asks the luckless 
hero, in one of the copious discussions 
which break the narrative: “how long 
is it right to follow the rules of the 
game; when is it right to disregard 
them, and to blaze the trail?” .. . 
“It’s a fine phrase, ‘playing the 
game,’” retorts Street, the typical 
radical American (who has a pair of 
‘Indian eyes’), “though it’s really sut- 
tee. We’ve a passion for good opinion. 
we want to seem to stay within the 
tribal custom. Respect of the 
Mores. Inspired idea, that word, con- 
rotes a blind, dogged psychology. 
‘Whatever swings off the hinges of 
custom,’ Huxley said, ‘is off the hinges 
of reason.’” Well, there is a 
good deal of wistful manceuvring on 
the part of our imprisoned pair, but 
the British divorce laws are too much 
for them; they cannot bring them- 
selves to defy those laws; and the war 
comes as a timely diversion, at least, 
from their insoluble problem. 

The author of the tales and sketches 
collected under the title, “Ebony and 
Ivory,” is Llewelyn Powys, brother of 
John Cowper Powys, and co-author 
with him of “Confessions of Two 
Brothers,” a noteworthy document of 
our time. This book is provided with 
a highly laudatory preface by Theo- 
dore Dreiser. He likes it because it 
expresses very much his own mood of 
disillusioned sentiment. That, con- 
trary to his early hopes, the moon 
turns out to be made of something 
other than green cheese, is a personal 
affront for which fate or nature is not 
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lightly to be forgiven. He “meditates 
with pleasure and a kind of somber 
pain” over these things by Lilewelyn 
Powys; they confirm his worst suspi- 
cions of nature and human nature. 
. . . The title is taken from an Arab 
proverb: “On Ebony and Ivory the 
same dark doom is writ.” There are 
eight sketches of melancholy Africa 
and ten sketches of melancholy Eng- 
land. The author spent five years as 
manager of a sheep farm in Africa. 
He has brought away a deep sense of 
the tragic beauty of the African scene, 
of the pathetic limitations of the black 
native, and of the disintegrating effect 
of the black tropics upon the white 
settler or administrator. His typical 
settler is a cruel and sensual brute, 
his typical native is a servile type of 
the same animal. And in a voice of 
singular clarity and resonance he 
voices his melancholy conviction that 
this animal is the creature Man... . 
“Under the spell of this merciless sun 
the country, yes, the whole Universe, 
seems damned and throttled by the 
inevitable sequence of destiny; and all. 
man’s fondly cherished beliefs are as 
impalpable and unreal as the mirages 
by Lake Obolosat. Africa, like one of 
her black-maned lions, laps up the life- 
blood of all the delicate illusions that 
have for soe long danced before the 
eyes of men and made them happy. 
Truth alone is left alive. What was 
suspected in Europe is made plain 
here: at the bottom of the well of Life 
there is no hope. Under Scorpio, under 
the Southern Cross, and in the clear 
light of this passionless, tropieal sun- 
shine, the hollow -emptiness of the 
world’s soul is made certain: the sur- 
face is everything, below there is noth- 
ing.” 

A book of somber and embittered 
irony, shot through with a sort of 
anguished tenderness. Why is it that 
our emancipated fiction has 2 range so 
limited? Why must it hold up life as 
either a balloon inflated with gas, or a 
doll stuffed with sawdust? Can it be 
lack of humor? Where, in “Many 
Marriages” for example, do we find a 
gleam of that bland, fructifying 
humor with which genius chastises and 
heartens the beloved blunderer, Man? 
I find more than a trace of this quality 
—a humor bred of the humanities, 
espousing no cause and enforcing no 
moral—in “The House of the Fighting- 
Cocks.” It is a picaresque fantasy for 
adults, unpuritan but not antipuritan, 
a free adventure in ironic humor. The 
scene chances to be Mexico, and there 
is plenty of Latin-American color and 
decor, but the larger scene is Earth, 
and the actor is Man, as a creature of 
whimsy and aspiration, frailty and 
fun. The slight but well rounded 
action is adorned with an extraordi- 
nary gloss of recondite learning and 
fantastic philosophizing. Henry Baer- 
lein is author of a dozen other books, 
several of which, from their titles, 
would seem to be in something the vein 
of the present performance. This is 
apparently the first of his novels to be 
published in America. 

H. W. BoyNToNn 
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Music 
Concerts and Opera 


INCE last the deeds of doughty 
conductors and vociferous singers 
were recorded in this place Willem 
Mengelberg has conducted a perform- 
ance of Gustave Mahler’s seventh 
symphony. All the composer’s others 
had been heard, but the merciless Hol- 
lander spared not one throb of suffer- 
ing to a patient public. For of all the 
prodigious spiritual pantings of Mah- 
ler’s incessantly struggling brain, this 
is the most breathy. It puffs and 
blows, but it accomplishes nothing. 
Mr. Mengelberg disclosed its parade 
of futilities at a Philharmonic concert 
on March 8, and compelled the sub- 
seribers to that ancient institution to 
sit for one hour and a half under the 
crushing burden of Mahler’s dullness. 
A symphony lasting an hour and a 
half is a misdemeanor, anyhow. Mo- 
zart usually said all he had to say in 
thirty minutes. Even Beethoven’s 
ninth does not last so long. It is told 
that Mahler used to stay in bed all the 
morning, propped up with comfortable 
pillows, and with his music, paper, and 
pens before him, grind out music till 
after noon. A man in love with his 
own work and quite unable to see it 
from the point of view of others, would 
naturally just write and write and 
write. The first movement of the sev- 
enth symphony logically reached its 
conclusion not less than four times, 
but Mahler merely shifted into an- 
other key and went relentlessly on. If 
the stuff he was turning out had pos- 
sessed a spark of vitality or even 
superficial charm, one might have for- 
given him; but he wrote music in this 
symphony much as Martin Tupper 
wrote poetry in his “Proverbial Phi- 
losophy.” 

The slaves of the critical ring had a 
far better time on March 11, when the 
Symphony Society performed Deems 
Taylor’s suite, “Through the Looking 
Glass.” One notes with amusement 
the great and sudden activity of Mr. 
Taylor’s works since he became music 
critic of the New York World, at the 
beginning of last season. All the con- 
ductors, singers, and _ instrumental 
players have been rushing eagerly to 
purchase copies of this American com- 
poser’s productions, which previously 
they had generally neglected. How- 
ever, let us rejoice, for Mr. Taylor’s 
music is agreeable and sometimes de- 
lightful, as it was in the case of the 
suite just mentioned. 

Feodor Chaliapin returned for two 
performances at the Metropolitan in 
the middle of the month. Touring 
must be good for him. He was in bet- 
ter voice than he has been at any time 
since he came back to this country 
after his long absence. He sang in 
“Mefistofele” and in “Boris Godunov” 
with splendid power and with a fine 
breadth and sweep of vocal style. 

The indefatigable Germans, having 
secured more capital and enlisted the 
potent aid of local Teutons with dol- 
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HE American Rose Society was 

I formed to help you to grow better 

roses in your garden, by syndicating 
the inspiration and experiences of thousands 
of rose lovers like yourself. 

“To have roses in your garden, you must 
first have them in your heart.” Likewise to 
enjoy the utmost success, you must enjoy the 
fullest knowledge of rose culture and rose 
varieties. 

Membership in this Society makes avail- 
able to you THE ROSE ANNUAL, a cloth- 
bound book of two hundred pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. It contains the latest 
knowledge on rose gardening written for 

‘amateurs. Numerous contributions from 
folks like yourself make it one of the most 
human and interesting garden books of the 
year. Unlike most garden books, this book 
represents the practical experiences of our 
membership of almost three thousand. 


Other Privileges of 
Membership 


(1) You will receive all the publi- 
cations of the Society issued during 
the year, including the 1923 Rose An- 
nual published in March; (2) you are 
invited to report your rose experiences 
and inspirations for publication in the 
yearbook; (3) you will receive a 
membership card entitling you to ad- ful. 
mission to any exhibitions held by the 
Society; (4) and participation in pil- 
grimages to notable gardens of rose 
lovers; (5) to vote at the annual 





members about March 3lst. 


America. 


Established 1899 
600 Finance Building 

















The American Rose Society Invites 
You to Membership 


You Can Secure Advice of Rose Experts 
Without Charge 


One of the privileges of membership is that of writing a rose expert in your 
section of the country for advice on any problem connected with rose gardening. 
This committee of rose experts requires no more than the knowledge that you 
are a member of the American Rose Society, to give you their best assistance. 


meeting ; (6) to consult the committee 
of rose experts without charge. 


Membership— 
Three Dollars a Year 
Send Yours Now! 


Your membership will save you 
time, money and labor. 
you make your garden more success- 
You will get greater joy out of 
growing roses, through the fellow- 
ship of rose fanciers in this American 
Rose Society, now almost a quarter 
century old. 


Address your remittance of three dollars by letter or on the attached 
coupon, mentioning this publication, and all the privileges will be yours. 
The 1923 Rose Annual is now on the press, and will be mailed to 


Join now, and be among the greatest fellowship of flower lovers in 


The American Rose Society 


Incorporated 1922 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY, 
600 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I enclose $3 for 1923 Membership in the American Rose Society. 
Please mail me Membership Card and, as published, all bulletins of 
the Society, and the 1923 American Rose Annual, 


ee 





1923 Edition Ready for 
Distribution March 3ist 


Edited by J.. Horace McFar- 
land, but written by the So 
ciety’s wide-spread member- 
ship, and reflecting rose ex- 
periences all over America, 
this book is issued each year 
to members only. It is a well- 
illustrated cloth-bound “Year- 
book of the Rose” of 200 
pages, and includes the most 
complete and up-to-date rose 
knowledge. 


It will help 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Horsf ord’s Hardy Lilies 


The Regal Lily— 
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Amotg my flower treasures are par- 
ticularly fine strains of Lupins. See 
my catalogue for further details. 


Fred’k H. Horsford 


; Be LAST we are ready! For sev- 
eral years we have been building 
up a stock of lovely Lilium Myrio- 
phyllum and now have thousands of 
bulbs of blooming sizes. Every home 
gardener may now enjoy the compan- 
ionship of this truly regal, fragrant, 
floral beauty. 

Lilium regale (myriophyllum) is 
hardy, grows on literally any well- 
drained soil and bears charm:ng white 
flowers, shaded pink outside, with a 
primrose yellow throat. Blooms in 
July. Six for $3.00, $6.00 for a 
dozen. 


Have You My Catalogue? 


You will find it of interest. It lists ° 


Lilies, Ferns, Wild Orchids, Hardy 
Perennials, Trees, Shrubs and many 
other specialties. My stock is Hardy 
Vermont-grown and my. descriptions 
are written clearly. If you do not 
have a copy, please write for it, men- 
tioning The Independent. 


Charlotte, Vermont 


Cold Weather Plants and Lily Bulbs 

















incomparable relish. 


what to sow to fill the bare spots left 


GARDEN GUIDE 
THE LITTLE GARDEN—Mrs. 


H. H. Thomas 


GARDENING UNDER GLASS 
F. F. Rockwell 


HERALD SQUARE 








‘| am really as fond of my garden 
as a young author of his first play.” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague 


To all who are fond of their gardens the first spring days have an 
One’s desk is littered with gardening books 
and catalogues, and one turns the pages in mad excitement, hunting 
soil treatment and fertilizers, and the best named delphiniums, and 


when the Darwin tulips are over. 


Among our many books offering real service to the eager gardener, 
whether of carrots or columbines, are:— 


$1.24 


Edited by A. T. De La Mare 


Francis King 1.49 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 1.88 


GARDENING WITH BRAINS—H. F. Finck 2.09 


2.94 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 
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lars instead of marks in their money 
bags, emigrated from the Manhattan 
Opera House to the Lexington Theatre 
on March 12, and there continued to 
dispense Wagner till the public seemed 
to require some new stimulant. The 
first experiment in departing from 
Wagner can not be pronounced exhila- 
rating. On March 17 “Fidelio” was pre- 
sented at a matinee. Beethoven’s opera 
had not been given for seven years, and 
is likely to enjoy another period of rest 
after these Germans finish with it. 
The opera has one supreme dramatic 
moment, that of the prison scene in 
the second act, and here the genius of 
Beethoven worked unerringly. But he 
was not an opera writer and cared 
little or nothing for the methods by 
stage composers. 

“Fidelio” suffers furthermore from 
being written in what the Germans 
call the “singspiel” form, which means 
with spoken dialogue instead of recita- 
tive. The alternation of speech and 
song in serious lyric drama seldom pro- 
duces a satisfying effect. Certainly it 
cannot when the lines are _ badly 
spoken, and it would be difficult indeed 
for any company of actors to speak 
them worse than the German singers 
did. They all talked alike, and every 
speech sounded just like the one be- 
fcre it. 

The interpreters of the work, except 
Elsa Alsen as Leonora, seemed to be 
out of their element. But Mme. Alsen 
is too mature to look the réle of 
Leonora, and her voice, which is as 
hard as that of a cornet, is not suited 
to the expression of the agonized soul 
of the ever-faithful wife of Florestan. 
There was no one else in the cast 
worthy of comment, not even Friedrich 
Schorr, the best of the German bari- 
tones, who was unequal to the require- 
ments of the réle of Pizzaro. 

W. J. HENDERSON 


Drama 


Theatre and Orchestra 


VEN now, when the shouting and 

the tumult concerning the Moscow 
Art Theatre has so definitely died 
down, one impression persists. These 
Muscovites have very sharply empha- 
sized the -orchestral quality of the art 
of the theatre. This quality is, of 
course, seldom if ever achieved in our 
native theatre. We have too many 
stars, too sharp a spirit of individual 
competition, personal ambitions too 
insatiable. Nor is there any unity of 
aim. The producer wants to make 
money. The star wants to see his—or 
her—name in the most blinding of in- 
candescents. The supporting members 
of the cast are anxious for a long run 
on Broadway, to avoid the discomforts 
of a “road” tour. We have undoubt- 
edly reached a high level of standard- 
ized efficiency in the production of 
plays by this method of businesslike, 
impersonal association of actors, 
authors, and managers. Mutual fric- 


tion and personal jealousies are often 


neutralized and counterbalanced. But 
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entirely commercial background, it 
would be foolhardy to expect the subtler 
harmonies of the theatre. 

The orchestral quality of the Mus- 
covites becomes evident not merely 
from continued study of their perform- 
ances, but in innumerable other ways. 
To read Chekhov’s “Cherry Orchard,” 
for instance, after witnessing that 
memorable performance, is, as Gran- 
ville-Barker has pointed out, like read- 
ing a libretto and missing the music. 
The actors are indeed comparable to 
instruments, in this dramatic orches- 
tra. Their special attainment is an 
ability to play together, to achieve a 
symphonic unity, so that the “values” 
of the composition, to borrow the jar- 
gon of the painter, are never dis- 
cordant. This unity, this harmony, is 
undoubtedly the, aim of every pro- 
ducer; and what the Russians have 
achieved is what, to the utmost of his 
ability and with the plastic instru- 
ments at hand, every director strives 
for. If, in the American theatre, this 
attainment is progressively becoming 
one of our diminishing returns, the 
fault is perhaps to be sought not in 
any lack of native talent, not in any 
crass commercialism, nor in any pov- 
erty of enthusiasm. The roots of our 
failure may perhaps be discovered not 
solely in the very structure of the 
organization of the American theatre, 
but even more deeply in our national 
psychology. 

To meet, as it has recently been my 
privilege, one of the leading members 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, is to con- 
firm one’s impression of the orchestral 
quality of that organization. Freely 
and frankly as Madame Olga Knipper- 
Chekhova spoke of life and literature, 
one carried away the indelible analogy 
of a musical instrument, the tones of 
which might only be appreciated as 
part of the larger orchestra. Despite 
her intelligence and her shrewd intui- 
tion, one felt the almost religious sub- 
servience of the individual to the 
greater unity. Madame Knipper-Chek- 
hova is most emphatically not that 
type of actress who, like Eleanora 
Duse, suffuses the roles she creates 
with her own inherent beauty and in- 
tensity. On the contrary, it is almost 
as though she derived her own spirit- 
ual power and intuitive insight into 
life from the réles and the plays of 
the Art Theatre’s repertoire, and par- 
ticularly from those of Chekhov. 
Viewed from this light, the play is 
no mere vehicle, no inanimate instru- 
ment through which the individual 
actress expresses her personality. On 
the contrary, the drama seems to be 
the living reality which brings the 
individual to life as an artist. 

Certainly, as Madame Knipper slyly 
confessed, the members of that troupe 
are not actors or actresses in the ordi- 
narily accepted sense. They are not 
animated by inordinate cravings for 
“great” parts; they do not yearn to 
“star”; they have not amassed for- 
tunes, motorecars or jewels. And, 
although, as she emphasized, there is 
not one business man in the whole 
organization, this theatre has pros- 
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They are guaranteed to bloom 
or your money will be refunded 
Don’t plant just roses, those 
without a guarantee. Such roses 
may have had indifferent care in the 
beginning—then, negligent handling, 
improper exposure and careless pack- 
ing for shipment, any of which may 
fatally weaken the plant. 


Plant Conard Star Roses—the roses 
that are guaranteed by rose special- 
ists with over 50 years’ experience. 
Every rose we ship has been pre- 
pared with infinite pains to give you 
the utmost in rose satisfaction—this 
through every stage of its develop- 
ment and shipment. We send cultural 
directions which assure success. 
The variety of each Conard Rose is easily 
told in your garden by a durable celluloid 
star tag. Conard roses are the only roses 
in existence with this feature—the only 
roses guaranteed to bloom. 

Send TO-DAY for complete Catalogue show- 
ing twelve choice roses in natural colors. 
CONARD & 20st st: 

’ Robert Pyle, Pres. 
<n Box 31 West Grove, Pa. 











‘* The most satisfactory book on Radio for beginners that has yet appeared’’—Phila. Ledger 





One Dollar May Save You $100.00 


if you spend the dollar on the most sensible, practical, simplest book on 
RADIO yet written, and learn from it what NOT to buy and how to 
make a receiving set worth several hundred dollars for a few dollars 


wisely spent. 
By KENDALL 


RADIO SIMPLIFIED cxixcenter 


(Radio Experts of the Y. M. C. A. Schools, Philadelphia) is the one 
outstanding, the most popular and fastest selling book on Radio. No 
—— of technicalities. No padding with learned tables. Here is 

imple, easily understood, clear as crystal, fascinating explanation of 
wat | adio is, how it works, and how you can get endless fun and enter- 
tainment and ‘profit from it, for the whole family and your friends, from 
a set which you can buy complete or make at small cost from directions 
here given. What to buy, how to hook it up, how to make your aerial 
safe, how to tune accurately, all about wave lengths, vacuum tubes, am- 
plifiers, codes, government regulations,—everything for the beginner, and 
new “kinks” for the radio fan, make this the biggest dollar’s worth you 
can buy. Lots of helpful diagrams and photographs. If the nearest 
bookstore is “sold out,’’ send dollar bill at once to 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 40! Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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service. s. 
New Albany, Ind. Sulte 42, 500 Fifth Ave. New York. 


assortment of Dahlias in the U. gas MEMBERS, 
S. A. at low prices. Many special SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
Collections in our Free Catalog. Indiana Dahlia | special articles, ep speeches, pos...§ Expert Scholarly 


Farm, Dept. I., 


assist in preparing 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By Mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON, @ 

“greatest Hs utho rity ot them ail c Per: play for rest. You want to remain fit. You want to be 
sonally corrects essons. s_ students | gomethi he l d '—to look 
male Vip manta one nlesty $196000 Laan’ Geeke ae ele woe 


already. 


sionals. 


Service ~*~ s few anton and profes- 





Make and keep yourselfFit 


You crave health. You want tobe FiT—for your work, for 
00 per cent—to be your best tothe uttermost—to count for 


Revision and Criticism | and girls ns 
re ehore. Ste Costs Nothing to Try It 
TY | Write for our 30 days free trial offer, free illustrated book, 


Pet ae “valuable edviee for writers, and measurement biank, ete. 
LAIRD EXTEMSION INSTITUTE |. 
113 LAIRD BUILDING OLIS | *t0' 


NATURAL BODY BRACE CO. 
dC. Rash, Pt., 68 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kansas 
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Special Summer Course 


Moody Bible Institute 


JULY 5th to 
AUGUST 3rd 


For Pastors, Teachers, secular school teachers and Christian 
Workers desiring better equipment along Bible andrelatedlines. 


Special instructors include: Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
h. M., eminent specialist on the 
Greek New Testament; Prof. Thornton Whaling, 
D. D., LL. D., outstanding southern figure in domain 
of theology: "Dr. W. H. Griffith- Thomas, leading 
Bible scholar, former president Wycliffe College, 
Toronto; Prof. C. C. Ellis, B. D., Ph. D., ex 
religious education and psychology, Juniata 

S. McCune, authority on missionsin Korea, 
now president Huron College, S. D.; Rev. S. B. 
Rohold, Jewish scholar, recently returned after two 
years in Palestine; Rev. P. W. Philpott of Moody 
Church, noted pastor and conference speaker; Rev. 
E.S. Lorenz, veteran composer, author of “Practical 


D. D., LL. D., 


Dr. Geo. 


Church Music.” 


All the above, also a strong, speciall 
cluding-twenty-five different subjects fro: 


rt on 
llege; 





Rev. James Gray, D. D. 
Dean of i. Institute 


arranged program, in- 
rom the Institute’ 's regu- 


lar courses (music, practical work—field clinics in Chicago, included) will be provided free of 


chargeexcept for private music lessons. 


An opportunity of unique value! Apply early for reservations. Board and room at yy ig 
or 


as regularly enrolled special students in the 


free booklet, giving full particulars. Address, either Superintendent of Men or of 


nstitute buildings to limit of capacit: 
fomen, 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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HONOR. ROLL 
«t HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirements 
REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 








Bobbink C8 Atkins 


Visit 


Ask for 
& Nursery 


Catalog [Nj Boe Aho 


Roses 


Our New Rose Catalog is profuse- 
ly illustrated in color and black 
and is replete with the largest 
and most complete collection of 
Roses in America. We shall 
gladly mail a copy of this com- 
plete Rose Catalog to those who 
intend to plant Roses. 


In our 500 Acres of Nursery 
we grow Nursery Products for 
the complete planting of every 
style of garden; described and 
priced in our Illustrated General 
Catalog. When requesting Cata- 
log, please state in what you are 
interested. 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


TOUR EUROPE FOR 


$425 


rnom 30 to 80 days of delightful European 
travel visiting the capitals, ancient cities 
and places where history was made, under ex- 
perienced and competent gui . Sailings 
from May to September. 

Comfort combined with economy 
Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with 
the idea of giving pono patrons absolute com- 
fort combined with eco: 

Let us send you complete information about 
aw B, ~ FJ Europe,next summer. Write for 
00. - 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 











“‘World Travel at Moderate Cost’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
AROUND THE WORLD 

g POPULAR TOURS AT POPULAR PRICES 
leaders, splendid accommodations, fre- 

quent aie Be for booklete. 
NETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 ibe or. 1 Market Street 





London Paris Rome 
Comprehensive itineraries, experienced 
New York City Sen Francisco, Calif. 











Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, specially chartered ‘‘Baltic,’’ 23,884 
tons; 61 days, $600 A — hotels, 
guides, drives, fees. Sto in Europe. 

SUMMER E. 


TOURS TO *EUROP 
F.C. CLARK’ Times Building NEW YORK 














A new edition at a new price 


The Negro 
in Chicago 


same striking illustrations . 
same story of the 1919 race riots 
same recommendations 


672 pages on the race oe 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 





The University of Chicago Press 








5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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pered and grown rich--the prosperity 
accruing to the theatre and not the 
individual members. The ethical tra- 
dition among its artists has, therefore, 
grown into one of loyalty and service. 

It is not perhaps without signifi- 
cance that in the course of my brief 
conversation with Madame Knipper, 
she unconsciously touched upon the 
theatre’s function as a sanctuary for 
the sorrowing and the grief-stricken, 
rather than as a mere amusement 
place for those who have dined not 
wisely but too well. It is not the place 
here to determine whether the theatre 
may or may not usurp this function 
of the church. I mention this point 
as illustrative of the attitude and the 
approach of these players to their art. 
Madame Knipper’s personality struck 
me as essentially intuitive, emotional 
and religious, with the intellect sub- 
serving these mystical impulses rather 
than directing them. Such an attitude 
must, of course, seem quite incompre- 
hensible to actors who use their 
medium of expression primarily for 
the purpose of exalting and advertis- 
ing their own individual virtuosity. 

To prectical American minds such an 
approach carries with it the danger of 
mawkish sentimentality; but we must 
not forget that among these Russian 
players, the expression of deep emotion 
is counterbalanced and made more ex- 
pressive by a healthy physical vitality 
and an omnipresent undercurrent of 
youthful comedy. How far Madame 
Knipper-Chekhova may lead it is 
nowhere more brilliantly exemplified 
than in the third act of “The Cherry 
Orchard,” when as Madame Ranevsky 
she comes out of the ballroom, asks a 
few questions concerning the sale of 
the orchard, and then stands listening 
until the fall of the curtain without 
uttering a single word. Yet she re- 
mains, despite this passivity, the cen- 
tre of the long scene. As Harley 
Granville-Barker points out: “How can 
an audience distinguish the state of 
mind, or the degree of emotion, present 
behind a carefully expressioned face 
and an appropriately attitudinized fig- 
ure? An answer is implied in the fact 
that to no discerning audience .. .- 
would the most callous performer risk 
impoverishing the scene by distracting 
herself from it. Is this mere supersti- 
tion, to be yielded to when fear is upon 
you, or is there any value in this sub- 
conscious activity? If so, by what 
process is its power conveyed? Are 
we to suppose that emotional rays of 
some sort emanate from that still, 
silent figure? I do not pretend to say. 
But personal magnetism is a very pal- 
pable thing, and why it should not be 
controlled, characterized, and directed, 
I do not "Jnow. Me Madame Chekhov’s 
answer, I am sure, would not be en- 
tirely understood by our American 
actresses. But at least she divulged 
enough of this secret to hint that the 
actress can neither express or com- 
municate to her audience deep human 
emotions until she has herself experi- 
enced them. To direct and convey aB 
emotion it must first exist. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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March 31, 1923 


ASurvey of Business 
Conditions 


[ is obvious to all that a consider- 
able industrial boon is under way, 
and the indications are that it may 
continue for a number of months and 
perhaps throughout the year. Among 
the signs to be noted are the extraor- 
dinary large number of freight car 
loadings during the past few months; 
the high daily average of bank clear- 
ings; the increase in mail order sales 
over corresponding months in 1922; 


the great volume of new building con- | 


struction, in spite of bad weather; and 
the largest daily production of pig iron 
since March, 1920. Other signs that 
conduce to optimism are the advance in 
the New York Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate, the settlement of the Brit- 
ish debt negotiations, the rise in ex- 
change, and a wave of spring buying. 

This optimism is strongly reflected in 
the stock market, but there are not 
lacking those who are somewhat fear- 
ful as to the substantial character of 
this apparent prosperity. The scep- 
tical ones are inclined to see in it a 
degree of reinflation and point to the 
failure of Europe to develop any con- 
siderable buying power, thanks to the 
delay in reaching a sound settlement of 
pending international difficulties. 

The adjournment of Congress, with 
the assurance of no more legislative 
experimenting before the end of the 
year, has given rise to a feeling of 
relief. In general, however, business 
leaders regard the work of the recent 
Congress as on the whole fairly good, 
with the exception perhaps of the more 
or less confused rural credits measure, 
which was passed in its closing hours. 
There is always danger of inflation 
with the setting up of new forms of 
credit machinery, but for the present 
the noteworthy change in the farmers’ 
business conditions tends rather to 
avert the danger of the speculative 
holding of farm products. 

Striking indeed is the improved ex- 
port market for American iron and 
steel at decidedly higher prices. This 
is no doubt due in part to the Ruhr 
situation. Practically all products are 
reported sold up for six months in 
advance, and the February production 
was on the exceedingly large basis of 
an average daily output of 106,935 tons. 

Another reflex of the wave of indus- 
trial prosperity has been a fairly 
steady decline in the average value 
and yield of representative bonds. 
This of course is the natural result of 
the absorption of surplus money in 
industrial enterprise, which in periods 
of dullness turns to bond investment. 
Quite recently, however, there has been 
a considerable advance in foreign 
bonds, a recovery due chiefly to the 
improved outlook for peace and polit- 
ical stability abroad. In general, it 
may be said that the outlook for busi- 
ness prosperity in America is decidedly 
good, and there is no reason why it 
should not continue so, provided an 
excess of optimism does not lead to 
undue expansion and speculation. 
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When Imagination and 
common sense work together _ 


UT THE BONDS of strong Public Utility 
companies in your safe deposit box. 


Your investment is secured by the actual 
properties that provide electricity to countless 
homes—to growing industry and to indispensable 
transportation. 


When you see a well lighted city, thank the 
American investor. He has backed his belief in 
the development of electricity with his money. 


The underlying values of every bond issue offered by The National 
City Company have been carefully analyzed. For a list of recom- 
mended bonds, address— 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


AMAA 


—— mg Eat and Be Well! 
Real Estate 

First Mortgages 

For Conservative Investors 


Send for current list of offerings and 
copy of pamphlet ““W" giving full in- 
formation. Since the beginning of time 
real estate has been considered tho 
safest and best security for money. 


40_Yeare_Experience 
bE GANDER, Sea 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 

























A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
—~ Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
‘Tue beok | for FRED oir 
3 

Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 

bring it without cost or obli- 


—_ 


‘| HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
244 GoodHealth Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Combat Sore Throat 
both Inside and Outside 

Get at infection inside with germicidal 

ray or gargle. A ten percent solution of 
Rachion Jr. destroys the virulent germs, 
and the combined soothing and healing 
properties of Absorbine, Jr. relieve the 
rawness, hoarseness and irritation. 

Break up the congestion outside by rub- 
bing Absorbine, Jr. gently into the throat 
muscles. This powerful efficient liniment 
helps nature to restore normal blood cir- 
culation. It draws out the inflammation 
or soreness. It reduces the swelling. 

Absorbine, Jr.— The Antiseptic Liniment 
— treats Caaue and effect, promptly, 
thoroughly and conveniently and is both 
safe and dependable. It te a clean, 


agreeable odor. Keep it handy for other 
emergencies. ; 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal pe 7 ohg ppd eo) 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple St., Springfield, 


AbsorbineJ= 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE MARS PER US.POE OFF 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
134th Dividend. 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per share 
will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1923, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Friday, March 16, 1923. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ait SRE Sia eat abe we 

e ck 0: s Com 
paid April 16, 1923. — 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1923, will be paid April 30, 1923. 

Both Dividends are — to Stockholders of 


record as of March 30, 1923. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 19, 1923. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO, 29. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, will be paid on April 16th, 1923, to share- 

olders of record at close of business March 31st, 
1923. The Transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the date 


they are payable. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, March 7th, 1923. 
The directors have declared the quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar ($1.00) per share, from the 
accumulated surplus of the company on both the 
Common Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable 
es 2nd, 1923, to stockholders of record of both 
of these classes of stock at the close of business on 
March 17th, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM Masterkey to, au 

Languages, Prim- 
ers, 23 languages, $1.94 each language: Arabic, 
Bohemian, ulgarian, Cantonese, Chindau, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, English, Scotch English, French, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Latin, 
Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, 
Sechuana, Spanish, Swedish, Pronunciation- 























Tables, 94 languages, 30c each language. Lan- 
guages Publishing Co., 8 W. 40th St., New York. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 
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Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 


Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions. The 
pupil will give every answer, whether oral 
or written, in the form of a complex sen- 
tence, or such other type of sentence as the 
teacher may request. ki 
Why should the United States be paid for 
the cost of our army of occupation in Ger- 
many? 

Of what importance are the discoveries of 
ancient human skeletons at Dallas, Texas, 
and at other places? 

What has made it true that men live longer 
now than did men in former times? 

What is the present condition of affairs in 
Germany ? 

What new “Der Tag” may the Germans 
soon bring to pass? 

Under what conditions will the United 
States be willing to recognize Russia? 
What is the principal advantage, or dis- 
advantage, of the characteristic feature of 
American government concerned in “The 
Voter’s Busy Day”? 

Why does Stephen Gwynn say that Ireland 
is now in a state such as was common in 
the Middle Ages? 

Tell why compulsory thrift is, or is not, 
a good plan. 

In one sentence, in which you use many 
sense-appealing words, describe any one of 
the pictures of gardens. 

Read aloud the best sentence from “A Lit- 
tle Sermon on Gardens.” What kind of 
sentence is it? 

In one sentence present the best rule for 
planning a garden. 

What is the thought of the editorial article 
that you believe to be most worth while? 
What is the reason for the importance of 
the article that you believe most effective? 
What are your reasons for believing that 
any one event, or any one theory, men- 
tioned in this number, will be remembered 
longer than others? 


; Nature and Art in Gardens. 


Select a picture that you believe will illus- 
strate a passage in “As You Like It,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice’ or “Romeo and Juliet.” Paste the 
picture at the head of a paper on which 
you copy neatly the passage that the pic- 
ture illustrates. Try to make the picture 
and the words illustrate the same spirit. 
Select a picture that you believe will illus- 
trate a passage in “Ivanhoe,” ‘Silas 
Marner” or “The Idylls of the King.” 
Paste the picture at the head of a paper 
on which you copy neatly the passage that 
the picture illustrates. 

Explain the sentence from Sir Thomas 
Browne, on page 226. Tell something about 
Sir Thomas Browne. Look in any encyclo- 
pedia. 

Write a paragraph on the topic sentence 
found on page 226: “‘The garden is today 
in its glory.” 

Read aloud and explain the passage from 
Epicurus, on page 226. 

Explain the Chinese sage’s method of mak- 
ing a garden what it should be. (Page 


Write an original story designed to prove 
true the thesis: “The child who is garden- 
og has a happier start in life.” (Page 
Write a serious exposition on the theme: 
“Our bodies are our gardens, to which our 
wills are gardeners.” (Page 227.) 

Write an idyllic story concerning the mak- 
ing of a garden. In your story write sev- 
eral paragraphs of poetic description. 

. Justice McCardle on Women’s Dress. 

Write a humorous and satirical article 
for or against the proposition: ‘‘Fashions 
have wrought more mischief than revolu- 
tions.” 
“Justice McCardle had best look out.” 
Write a humorous story in which you tell 
what happened to Justice McCardle, as a 
result of his not “looking out.” 


. Ancient Patagonian Civilization. 


Imagine the very ancient ancestors of your 
classmates living in ancient Patagonia. 
Write a humorous story about their life. 
Show the characteristics of today under 
the disguise of the past. Select character- 
isti¢s so well that your readers will recog- 
nize individuals. Make every effort to avoid 
giving offence. 





1. The Voter’s Busy Day. 


1. 
2. 


it. 
1 


4. 


Vv. 
1, 


2. 


vi. 
1, 


2. 
3. 


What general tendencies of the voters can 

be seen? 

Trace the history of the submission of some 

of our most important constitutional amend- 

ments to popular vote. 

Discuss the desirability of the tendency to 

lengthen our State constitutions. 

What are the reasons for ‘the distrust of 

Legislatures evidenced in the constitutions? 

—o the meaning of “statutory refer- 

enda.” 

Discuss the relation of the initiative and 

the referendum to the experience here 

described. 

Discuss the advisability of any of the pro- 

posals in which you may be especially in- 

terested. 

The Liberal League. 

Define the word liberal. How has the 

term been misused? 

Summarize the principles of the League. 

What is there in your experience that 

could be used to illustrate the principles 

= i basis to decide your attitude toward 
em 


Presidential Bees. 

Describe the various possibilities who are 
reported to be aspirants for the presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Explain the considerations which enter 
into the candidacy of each. 

Why is it difficult for the Republican 
Party to refuse a renomination to Pres- 
ident Harding? 

In Devastated Ireland. 

Describe the lack of safety in life and 
property in Ireland. 

What sidelights are thrown on the reasons 
for it? 

Describe the views attributed to: (a) the 
leader of the raiding party, (b) the small 
Irish landowner, (c) the workmen, (d) 
the present Government. What do you 
think of each of these views? 

Describe the services of Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett to Ireland. 

Domestic Affairs, the New Turkey. 
Why are the French and Belgians said ‘‘to 
be much pleased by the reported attitude of 
our Government” on occupation costs? 
How does the editorial on New Turkey 
satirize American conditions? 

Germany. 

Describe “the increase of violence and 
sabotage in the occupied territory.” 
Summarize the statements on other con- 
ditions in the Ruhr. 

To what extent is there any change in 
the situation in unoccupied Germany? 
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Church Wants Loan 


F not less than $500, 

and not over $1,000 
wanted by church. 
Torun six months or 
more. Will pay legal 
rate in this State, 10 
per cent. | 


For particulars write L.L.S. 


1406 Park Avenue 
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